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Events of the Geek. 


THE warships are now all lying off the Montenegrin 
coast, and in consequence of the King’s blunt refusal to 
submit to Europe, the blockade has begun. The active 
operations of the siege, however, have apparently been 
suspended. Servia holds herself in honor bound to con- 
tinue her support of her ally before Scutari, but she will 
send no further troops, and those which were ready to 
Bail from Salonica have been disembarked. King 
Nicholas has ingeniously threatened to abdicate if he is 
robbed of Scutari, because he knows that nothing could 
be so distasteful to Austria as the union of the two 
Servian kingdoms under a single dynasty. Italy is 
seeking a way out, in concert with Russia, by bribing 
King Nicholas to abandon Scutari with an indemnity of 
£800,000, and perhaps with a strip of coast-line. 
Austria dislikes the idea, but will not oppose it. It is 
rumored that the Bulgaro-Roumanian dispute has been 
settled by the award of Silistria tg Roumania. A further 




















Note to the Allies, with a slightly modified wording of 
the proposed terms, brings peace within sight. 
* * * 

A srieF but illuminating statement by Sir Edward 
Grey, in answer to a question from Mr. Bonar Law on 
Monday, revealed something of the gravity of the Balkan 
crisis. The agreement over Albania’s frontiers, which 
the Concert is enforcing by a naval demonstration, was, 
he said, “ essential for the peace of Europe, and, in my 
opinion, was accomplished only just in time to preserve 
that peace between the Great Powers.” For the con- 
tinuance of that peace, it must be enforced. But it was 
no mere bargain between interested Powers. It is “in 
accord with humanity, liberty, and justice.’’ Monte- 
negro, he did well to point out, is now engaged simply in 
a “war of conquest” against the Albanians, who are 
“contending for their lands, their religion, their 
language, and their lives.’’ These strong terms, from a 
statesman who weighs his words, confirm the belief, based 
already on good evidence, that the Montenegrins, if suc- 
cessful, intended to carry out a general slaughter in 
Scutari, to seize the rich corn lands, and forcibly to 


Slavise the survivors. 
* * * 


THERE was evidence early in the week that Russia 
was still secretly paralysing the action of the Concert, 
though her Government had been good enough to state 
“that French and British ships ought to take part in 
it.” In spite of this patronage, M. Isvolsky in Paris 
was believed to be inspiring the campaign of the 
“Temps’’ against the action of the Concert. M. 
Hartwig has been following the same course in Belgrade, 
and in St. Petersburg the police permitted a great Pan- 
Slavist demonstration in the streets, led by highly-con- 
nected persons with official military and Court ties. One 
half of the Russian official world, with French Chauvinist 
backing, seemed to be heading for war. Later in the 
week, probably as the result of Sir Edward Grey’s firm 
and decided speech, a change for the better set in. It 
is rumored that the Tsar, the recognised feudal suzerain 
and paymaster of Montenegro, has (very late in the day) 
sent an autograph letter, advising King Nicholas to yield. 

+ * * 


On Monday, the German Chancellor introduced the 
Army Bill in a speech which sought to defend it by a 
review of the European situation. Germany could not 
afford to leave any of her human resources undeveloped, 
and must, therefore, do what France long ago did, call 
every able-bodied man to the colors. While deprecating 
any talk of the inevitable clash between the Slav and 
Teutonic races, he dwelt on Russia’s military develop- 
ment, “a revitalising of the Army, such as Russia has 
never before known, including not only a great improve- 
ment of arms and material, but also of organisation and 
in the mechanism of mobilisation.’”’ He touched also 
on French Chauvinism as a danger, and significantly 
remarked that military opinion considers the French 
Army not only good, but very good. He spoke of 
Mr. Churchill’s naval holiday as a proposal which marks 
a great advance, though it presents obvious difficulties, 
It will be considered if it is presented as a definite 
diplomatic proposal. To Sir Edward Grey’s work in the 
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Balkan crisis he paid a handsome and enthusiastic 
tribute. 
* * * 

Dr. Witson will clearly be both a popular and an 
unconventional President. He broke the precedents of 
more than a century by meeting Congress in person on 
Tuesday, and opening the momentous business of its 
extraordinary session by reading his own message. The 
details of the new Tariff Bill, with its bold reductions 
and close approach to Free Trade in food and raw 
materials, had already been published. But the Presi- 
dent’s message assumed responsibility for it as his own 
work, and made it in an almost British sense of the word 
a “Government measure.’’ The message was summed 
up in this sonorous and spirited sentence :— 

“We must abolish everything that bears even the 
semblance of privilege, or of any kind of artificial 
advantage, and put our business men and producers 
under the stimulation of a constant necessity to be 
efficient, economical, and enterprising masters of com- 
petitive supremacy, better workers and merchants than 
any in the world.” 

In spite of this bold avowal of the theory of Free Trade, 
and the long step which the tariff itself takes towards the 
removal of Protection, business opinion in both parties 
appears to be well pleased. 

~ + é 

THe main features of the Tariff Bill, for which 
Mr. Underwood is officially responsible, are: (1) the 
almost complete removal of food taxes; (2) the placing 
of most raw materials on the free list ; (3) the reduction 
of duties on manufactured goods often to one-half or a 
quarter of the present figure; and (4) some increase in 
the rates on luxuries. Canadian trade will greatly 
benefit by the free entry of flour, wood pulp, the simpler 
manufactured forms of wood, and farm produce generally. 
British trade will benefit enormously by the wool and 
steel schedules. Boots, cotton bagging, leather, cheap 
paper, steel rails, wire, nails, chemicals, agricultural 
implements, and typewriters are among the more 
important articles other than foodstuffs, which are placed 
on the free list. Sugar will be free after three years. 
The duties on articles of clothing are, on an average, 
more than halved, and on blankets and flannels drop to 
one-third of the present rate. A great reduction in the 
cost of living can hardly fail to follow. This is the 
maximum tariff, and reciprocity treaties are fore- 
shadowed with a lower scale. Hardly less interesting are 
the bold proposals for a graduated income tax, ranging 
from one to four per cent. on incomes over £800. 

* * * 

THe Borden Naval Bill has convulsed Canadian 
politics. Days and nights of continuous sitting in the 
Parliament have not broken down the Liberal resistance 
and the Prime Minister, forced to rely on coercion, has 
framed a code of closure rules which seem little less 
drastic than our own. These will now be debated for 
three or four weeks. If it is then carried, the Senate, 
which the Liberals control, may reject the Bill, and the 
Government will have either to go to the country or yield 
the principle of a Canadian Navy. As for the Liberals, 
they are in a state of exasperation, which, had a Tory 
Government been in power at Westminster, might well 
have turned them into a frankly separatist party. As 
it is, they will for the future solidly resist all attempts 
at Imperial centralisation, political or commercial. If 
an election takes place, the Liberals will probably gain 
some seats in the Maritime Provinces, the seat of the steel 
industries, and in British Columbia. The Prairie Pro- 


vinces prefer the Liberal plan of a Canadian Navy, but 
they will not give thé Liberals a blank cheque on | 





_ 


economic questions. On the whole, Mr. Borden might 
only escape with a fair working margin, and for that 
reason will try and avoid dissolution. 

* * * 

Tuurspay’s debate on the Education Estimates 
should be carefully read, for it reveals some of the 
weakest spots in our national life. Mr. Pease’s survey 
was careful, if rather too optimistic, and some of his 
figures—such as those tabulating the mental and physical 
defects of the school population—were appalling. Ten 
per cent. of the children have bad eye-sight ; five per cent, 
poor hearing; fifty per cent. serious decay of teeth. 
One child in fifty has heart disease, or tuberculosis ; one 
in ten is under-fed. As to mental troubles, one per 
cent. are defective, 124 per cent. “ backward.’’ About 
one in thirty-three gives promise of genius or talent. 
Nearly 800 nurses and 1,000 doctors are now at work in 
preparing these children for citizenship. 

* * * 

THE criticism was chiefly an outcry against rising 
rates, Sir Henry Hibbert insisting that local feeling was 
intense, and he and Mr. Balfour and Sir James Yoxall 
all calling loudly for more central aid. Mr. Balfour was 
interesting, but a little indecisive. Medical inspection 
he warmly approved. But he denounced expensive 
faddists, hinted that the poorer neighborhoods would have 
child labor, and thought it particularly unfair to charge 
the rural districts with the education of children who 
emigrated. (Whose fault is that, Mr. Balfour?) More 
variety in educational types, less costly schools, were Mr. 
Balfour’s chief remedies, and he was especially hard on 
examinations. They were “ soul killing,’’ and sapped the 
vitality of youth, leaving them intellectually exhausted 
and unfit for life. Mr. Balfour denounced Lord 
Haldane’s “ grandiose’? schemes; and ironically sug- 
gested that they were not likely to restore the Govern- 
ment’s waning popularity. 

* ” ” 

Tue first Parliament of the Chinese Republic met 
this week in Peking, and at once began with due regard 
for the best models of procedure to select its temporary 
and permanent officers. ‘Most of the deputies, so ran 
the telegram, wore frock-coats, and appeared to take 
their duties seriously. The United States will recognise 
the Republic so soon as its Congress gets to work, but no 
European Power, not even Republican France, is pre- 
pared as yet to assume the permanence of the new order. 
The chief danger of the Republic is still the tendency 
of the provinces to assert their more or less complete 
independence, and the first thought of any strong and 
capable Viceroy seems to be to defy Yuan-Shih-Kai and 
the central government. The advanced youth is all for 
decentralisation, even in theory, and it is the older and 
less educated men who back the rule of Peking. It 
remains to be seen whether a Congress can give the 
central Republican government the moral prestige which 
at present it lacks. Thore are signs that the recent 
success of the popular constitutional parties in Japan, 
together with Dr. Sun-Yat-Sen’s visit, have come near 
to winning the active friendship of Japan (hitherto dis- 
posed to join Russia in pressure and spoliation) for the 
Republican régime. 

* * 

Tue Marconi inquiry has produced no fresh sensa- 
tion. Mr. Lloyd George’s broker was called, and 
declared that he regarded the issue as highly speculative, 
did not like the way it was floated, and advised 
the Chancellor not to touch it. The Conservative mem- 
bers were curious to know how many shares were privately 
distributed by the big jobber, Mr. Heybourn, before 
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April 19th. Mr. Heybourn gave the names—which is 
really all that the Committee need know—but declined 
to say how the distribution was made. A good many 
idle questions seem to be asked, but we hope the Liberal 
members will allow the utmost scope to the inquiry, and 
give Rumor no more wings to fly with. Mr. Godfrey 
Isaacs’s statement was that he had made no private 
profit out of the American flotation, and took no part 
in his brother’s or Mr. Lloyd George’s negotiations of 
shares. He only heard of the latter when the “ Matin ”’ 
trial began. He sprang upon the Committee two proofs 
of a “bear’’ movement in Marconis to counter the 
“bull.’’ The first was the issue of a private prospectus 
of the Poulsen system on the eve of the acceptance of 
the Marconi tender; the second was a stockbroker’s 
account of a dinner talk at which a great attack on 


Marconi was foreshadowed, and two M.P.’s_ were 
mentioned as likely to lead it. 
” * * 


Tue Government have cut down their scheme of 
franchise reform to a little Bill, restricted to stopping 
plural voting at a general election under a penalty of 
£200, or a maximum of two years’ imprisonment. The 
plural voter is thus retained on the register, and survives 
for by-elections, only dying to the law and the Tory 
Party when the grand encounter takes place. The result, 
however, even of this small change is to relieve the 
register of 400,000 doubled and therefore fictitious votes. 
It will also much diminish the electoral force of by-elec- 
tions, which a Liberal Government will now tend to 
despise. The Tory objection to Mr. Pease’s Bill was that, 
unaccompanied by a plan of redistribution, it was a mere 
“ loading of the dice’ against the Tory Party, to which a 
Liberal Minister retorted that the dice were not loaded, 
but “ unloaded.” The Bill is expected to pass just in time 
for it to survive an expected rejection by the Lords, and 
thus to come under the Parliament Act for an election 
in the late spring of 1915. The motion for the first 
reading of the Bill was carried by a majority of 303 
to 177. 


* * - 


Tue law has almost ceased to run in the Alsatia 
which the suffragettes have set up. More outrages have 
been committed, more houses burned, and more bombs 
left in empty railway trains. As for the prisoners, it is 
already clear that most of them will get early gaol 
deliveries. Mrs. Pankhurst was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment. She has not yet been released, 
but as she has taken no food, is in delicate 
health, and is not to be forcibly fed, her enlargement 
can only be a matter of hours. Miss Wharry, who was 
convicted of the outrage at Kew, is already out, after 
having fasted secretly for thirty-two days. Her con- 
dition is said to be serious, and that of Miss Emerson to 
be worse still. 

” * * 


As for the “Cat and Mouse Bill,’’ we regret 
to see Mr. McKenna’s qualified announcement that 
he retains the right to feed forcibly, though it was 
surely understood that the Bill was a substitute for that 
universally detested device. But in any case the Bill 
must fail. The Home Secretary stated in Committee 
that the prisoners would be released on licence for a 
definite period, subject to good conduct. But he gave 
himself liberty to enlarge the period and, whether it be 
short or long, it is safe to say that every condition of 
the licence will be ignored. The suffragists do not 
resemble the ordinary convict. He wants to keep out of 
prison ; they are ready to goin. There is a strict limit to 





the possible number of re-arrests, for repeated self- 
starvation, like prolonged forcible feeding, means death. 


7 7 - 


On Wednesday, the Labor Party, through Mr. 
Crooks, presented its policy of the ‘‘ national minimum,”’ 
in the shape of a resolution proposing a universal 30s. a 
week for adult workers in towns, and a corresponding rate 
for country laborers; coupled with a demand that the 
Government should at once establish this rate in its 
workshops and contracts. The motion was not divided 
on, but the sense of the House, while rejecting the notion 
of a universal and very high minimum, was strongly 
in favor of the alternative method of extending the 
Trade Boards Act. This was the view both of Radicals 
like Mr. Alden, who proposed to fix a ‘‘ legal minimum ”’ 
for trades whose wages sank below subsistence point, 
and of Tory democrats like Lord Henry Bentinck (who 
favored a State wage for agricultural laborers), and Mr. 
Leslie Scott (who would apply it to services of public 
utility, into which foreign competition did not enter). 
Mr. Craig thought that the Government’s social policy 
had already seriously raised the cost of production, and 
threatened to produce unemployment. Mr. J. M. 
Robertson’s official reply promised an extension of trade 
boards, but insisted that Mr. Crooks’s plan would cost 
200 millions, and might close every cotton mill in 
Lancashire. 

. - * 


THE interest in the Putumayo Inquiry has been 
much increased by the appearance of two of the leading 
figures in that terrible drama—Mr. Arana, who 
organised the working of the rubber and founded the 
British Company, and Mr. Hardenburg, who first drew 
public attention to the horrors by his articles in 
‘Truth ’”’ and his evidence to the Anti-Slavery Society. 
The mere fact that Mr. Arana presented himself for 
examination must, of course, count in his favor, and his 
evidence, given with the utmost coolness, was an example 
of clever self-defence. In spite of his extreme reluctance 
to make direct and decisive answers, however, he was 
driven to some very damaging admissions, one of the 
most important points of his evidence being his definite 
withdrawal of his former charge of forgery against Mr. 
Hardenburg. As to the actual atrocities, he contented 
himself chiefly with professing entire ignorance until the 
truth began to be revealed. ‘‘ The Indians, being 
savages, know nothing of business methods,’’ was one of 
his sayings. He made no serious attempt to deny the 
truth of Sir Roger Casement’s Report, except for a few 
vague remarks about ‘‘ exaggeration.’’ 


* * * 


WE have referred elsewhere to Mr. Bryce’s address 
to the Historical Congress, which has had a singularly 
successful, brilliantly varied, and very harmonious series 
of sessions. On Wednesday, at adinner at All Souls’, Lord 
Morley contributed a speech full of interesting phrases, 
eulogising science as a main “ unifying agent ’’ in modern 
State life, and praising historical science for having 
turned fashion away from the “‘ imposing tapestries of the 
literary historian to the drab serge of research ’’ among 
archives and registers. Thus, in Acton’s phrase, “the 
great historian now takes his meals in the kitchen.’’ 
With qualified optimism, he insisted that while diplomacy 
contained much “ nullity and charlatanry”’ and passed 
much “ bad money,’’ yet it was a “ withering mistake’’ 
to describe all its work as intrigue or barrenness, or to 
ignore the deep roots that even factional politics struck 
into the elements of human nature. 
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Politics and Affairs. 





A NATIONAL SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
(By THE Lorp CHANCELLOR.) 
Wuat is a National System of Education? I will try 
to make clear how such a system differs from what this 
country at present possesses. The essence of a National 
system is that the education of the people and of every 
class of the people of the country is of vital concern to 
the State. The State has, therefore, the right to see 
that those who conduct education are fit to conduct it 
properly, and the State has also the duty of enforcing 
this right by seeing that unfit persons do not teach. 


But what I have said does not mean that a National 
system must of necessity be bureaucratic—that is to 
say, controlled in its details by a Government Depart- 
ment. Such a system may succeed best if a large dis- 
cretion as to details is left to those who are most 
familiar with the different parts of the country and 
the conditions and sentiments which prevail in them, 
be they local authorities or be they individuals. But 
these, if they are to be allowed to take part in educating 
the coming generation, must, under an adequate system, 
give proof that they are fit to do it, and that they are 
actually accomplishing it. The State must superintend, 
even though it does not interfere with their 
work, and it must guide and also stimulate and aid that 
work. This it can do in many ways which are indirect, 
without trenching unduly on that liberty of judging on 
the spot which is the great advantage of decentralisation. 
For example, while a great part of the cost of our 
elementary schools is borne by the rates, the State makes 
large grants in aid, and it should be a condition of these 
grants in aid that they are used for carrying out a proper 
system. To a considerable extent this is already the case 
with elementary education, and if more public money 
were devoted to the work, the system of elementary 
education would be even better than it is. Contact in 
recent years with its permanent staff has taught me that 
the Board of Education is to-day a body with ideas, and 
with knowledge based on experience, and that the strides 
forward it has made within the last decade are remark- 
able. What it needs is more power to help, and there- 
fore, more money. For Elementary Education has 
reached a level at which the question of the future has 
become mainly one of funds. The ideas are already 
there, as anyone who will take the trouble to read care- 
fully the reports of the Board in recent years will see. 
But with Secondary Education the case is, 
unhappily, very different. The Board has been 
hampered in its efforts at reform by two confused ideas 
which have got into the public mind. The first is that 
the State has no real cause to concern itself with 
Secondary Education, which may be left to take care of 
itself. The second is that elementary and secondary 
education are not successive stages in one entire system, 
but are two different kinds of instruction, meant for 
different social classes, and that in the second kind, the 
working classes in particular do not need to take any 





interest. What one finds on looking below the surface 
is that these false notions have caused most of our edu- 
cational difficulties, and have led to confusion in our 
whole system. We have got rid, it is true, of the letter 
of the famous “ Cockerton”’ doctrine. He would be a 
bold man who would to-day affirm that elementary educa- 
tion excluded, so far as legal power to give it is concerned, 
any sort of instruction that the local educational 
authority decided to give to scholars in elementary 
schools, provided always these scholars were within the 
legal age of “ fifteen plus.” But the gap between the 
two kinds of teaching has prevented the teachers in the 
two sets of schools from mutual co-operation, and from 
organising, as the members of a single corps would do, so 
as to pass on their pupils from one set of hands to another 
without breach of continuity. 

Again, the grants for secondary education are of a 
very limited character, and are not made under proper 
conditions. When the “ Whisky Money ’”’ was given for 
this purpose in 1890, no sufficient powers were taken, or, 
indeed, as the question of educational areas then stood, 
could have been adequately taken, to make the grants 
conditional on proper schemes being submitted and 
proper co-operation taking place among the local 
authorities. A good deal has been accomplished in 
recent years, despite the imperfection of the instruments 
and the scantiness of the means at the disposal of the 
Board of Education and the Local Education Authorities 
alike. But it is no exaggeration to say that the present 
position of secondary education is the weakest point in 
our organisation, and that, until it is brought within the 
scope of a real national system, satisfactory advances 
cannot be made. Such advances are to-day hardly 
practicable either in the direction of giving the ele- 
mentary pupils throughout the country an easy further 
chance, or of freeing the Universities from the burden 
of giving teaching necessitated by the absence of proper 
secondary school education, but which is not really of a 
University type, and which is a drain on their resources. 
In a satisfactory condition of things the student would 
normally enter the University, not by passing a Matricu- 
lation examination, but by producing a Secondary School 
certificate, based on his record there, and showing that he 
had become qualified to assimilate the benefit of a still 
higher type of instruction. One great advantage that 
Germany has had over us arises from the circumstance 
that she concentrated her energies almost from the 
beginning on making the secondary school the pivot of 
her educational system. 


When people speak of “ organising from the top,” 
what they mean is that the highest development of educa- 
tion should be kept in view from the very beginning in 
fashioning policy, so that ideas which come from the Uni- 
versity should at the outset influence the teacher and the 
scheme of teaching. A National system should be an 
unbroken whole, based on a ground plan in which the 
secondary school and the University also have been kept 
in view as a practical possibility for every boy or girl who 
enters as an elementary scholar. The different institu- 
tions which belong to the system and which it requires 
for its completion should form members of an organic 
whole. The teachers, even in the elementary schools, 
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should have had the advantage of a University training, 
such as would enable them to have always present to 
their minds the range of the system which they were 
administering in various phases. 

But what I have described is not all that the 
expression ‘‘ National’’ connotes. Our conception of 
education is at present too narrow. An adequate con- 
ception must embrace the physical and social, as well as 
the mental and moral, life of the scholar. The ordinary 
schools ought not to be burdened with the care of 
children between three and five years of age, but 
provision should not the less be made in nursery schools 
for the younger children. Otherwise these children will 
never be ready for the teacher. It is here that the 
education question touches closely other questions of 
social reform, and especially the problem of the home. 
Elsewhere it touches other problems, such as that of the 
agricultural laborer. And quite at the other end, pro- 
vision of a different kind is required for those boys and 
girls who form the vast majority, and who will never be 
able to go on to the secondary school. Those who have read 
the reports on the reforms in education which are in full 
operation in Munich, under the direction of Dr. 
Kerschensteiner, and in other cities of Germany, reforms 
which I am glad to think are now being initiated in cities 
in our own country, such as London and Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, know what an influence for good are the day 
continuation schools which are fitted on to elementary 
schools, and which prepare pupils up to the age of fifteen 
or even sixteen or seventeen for their practical callings 
in life, as well as teach them in other subjects. The 
Scottish Education Act of 1908 enabled the local education 
authorities in Scotland not only to establish continuation 
classes, but to make them compulsory, and in Edinburgh 
and Glasgow this kind of instruction promises to develop 
well. But it is not only the Continuation School or the 
Trade School, such as the Board of Education is now 
developing, that illustrates the larger meaning which 
must be given to the word ‘‘ education.’’ The hand and 
the ear and the eye can be educated like the brain, and 
they form necessary subjects for inclusion if a national 
system is to be created. 

For the attainment of such a system with any degree 
of completeness, we want two things. The first is a clear 
conception of what it means and must include. This is 
not now difficult. The second is such driving power as 
there was in England in 1870, a power which, alas, 
exhausted itself in the controversies over elementary 
instruction and its relation to the religious question. Of 
this last we shall probably hear much less than in the 
past if the country and the members whom it returns to 
Parliament become in earnest about our great and as yet 
unsolved educational problem. Take the question of 
education upon a large enough scale, with the determina- 
tion to place efficiency and a high standard in the first 
place, and no frontal attack on the battalions of the 
narrower members of the Church party will be necessary. 
The frontal attack will, to use a military metaphor, have 
been superseded by an enveloping movement in which, 
at the decisive points, superior numbers will always be 
present. The occupation of the terrain will almost 
certainly take place without a conflict, for the forces of 





narrow-mindedness of both kinds will have been com- 
pelled to beat a retreat in order to avoid annihilation. 
To compass such a result will require time and earnest- 
ness, and great care, and the best general staff work. 

If we are to solve this great social problem, there 
will be needed above all keen interest on the part of the 
working classes. It is they who ought to compel the 
solution for the sake of their children. Their interest 
appears to me to be growing, but it is not yet as wide- 
spread as it should be. The resolutions which the Trades 
Union Congress passes annually on the subject have 
something a little mechanical about them. The spirit 
of conviction and the faith in ideals seem to me to be so 
far hardly sufficiently present in these resolutions. 

Equality of educational opportunity surely ought to 
be a watchword with our democracy. Until it is so, there 
will still remain something to be brought about in the 
education of our masters. But if the new programme of 
the Government is adequately proclaimed and pressed, 
it should be able of itself to give that education and to 
prepare the nation for the sacrifices it must make if it 
would secure its own future. 

That future is now in no little peril, not because of 
any degeneration of the race, but because we have 
neglected means of preparing, which are familiar to some 
of our competitors. If we are to preserve our lead, we 
must repair our neglect. It is as essential to our safety 
that we should do so, as it is that we should keep up a 
navy. 

HALDANE OF CLOAN. 

[Our columns will, of course, be open to discussion 
of Lord Haldane’s important article—Ep., Nation. ] 





THE CONCERT AND ALBANIA. 


A wEEx ago it seemed doubtful whether the European 
Concert was capable of any effective action to enforce 
upon Montenegro the Albanian settlement on which it 


appeared to be united. For the second or third time 


since this Eastern crisis began there was, we believe, a 
real and imminent risk of war. The symptoms were 
obvious even to observers wholly outside the closed world 
of diplomacy. The Russian bureaucratic machine was 
working, as it always does in such emergencies, with a 
The behavior of the Government 
in St. Petersburg was entirely correct. 


convenient duality. 
In theory it 
sanctioned the naval demonstration, and announced that 
France and Great Britain had its approval in the share 
which they were taking init, But in Paris the influence 
of the Embassy, led by M. Isvolsky and reflected in the 
“Temps,” told in a quite opposite sense. In Belgrade 
M. Hartwig (whose “ independence’’ had before done 
him good service when he filled the Legation at Teheran) 
was almost publicly encouraging the extremer Chau- 
vinists among the Servians. In St. Petersburg itself a 
Pan-Slavist movement had suddenly sprung into life with 
an ex-Official as its organiser, and an imposing body of 
generals and courtiers at its head. 


If the whole outlook has changed in a few short days, 
the credit belongs, we believe, wholly to Sir Edward 
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Grey. He has learned to make in this crisis an adroit 
but determined use of public speech. His brief state- 
ment in Parliament contrived, while deftly avoiding 
anything at which Russia could take offence, to state the 
British standpoint in terms so firm, so manifestly, almost 
passionately, sincere, and yet so reasonable, that the 
Russian bureaucratic machine suddenly recovered its 
uniformity of motion. Nothing in the foreign states- 
manship of our generation has been better done, nor has 
British statesmanship done a better work for humanity 
since Lord Lansdowne asserted the standpoint of the 
disinterested Powers in Macedonia, ten years ago. 





In one way or another, it is now certain that the 
will of Europe will prevail, and because Sir Edward Grey 
has forced his partners into a reluctant loyalty, the 
probability is that it will prevail without bloodshed or 
the application of actual force. If her patrons are 
prepared to build a golden bridge for Montenegro’s 
retreat, no harm will be done and much mischief will 
be avoided. It is not a very moral proceeding to pay 
a rather barbarous little State a large indemnity because 
you are afraid that she will massacre a population which 
you have forbidden her to annex. But it is a way of 
escape from much grosser evils. We have more sympathy 
with the proposal that Austria should compensate 
Montenegro with a few miles of her own neighboring 
coast-line. We happen to think that Austria is in the 
right (for her own reasons) in her championship of 
Albanian nationality. But the plain fact is that the 
whole of this trouble with both the Servian kingdoms 
has arisen from the historical policy of Austria, which 
aimed at barring them both from the waters of the 
Adriatic. It is because Austria closed their proper out- 
lets in the Servian lands to the North that they have 
been driven southwards in a war of conquest at the 
expense of the Albanians. Had she cared to treat them 
in a neighborly spirit, they would probably have entered 
her own system long ago of their own free will. The 
wrong which Austria has done to the Servian race is the 
great basic fact of all this crisis. But it does not happen 
to be a reason why the Servians in their turn should be 
allowed to do an even grosser wrong to the Albanians. 


If there is any division of opinion among Liberals 
on the merits of Sir Edward Grey’s policy, it is, we 
believe, because the very name of Montenegro is linked 
with the hypnotic memory of Gladstone, and rings 
musical to our ears in Tennyson’s lines. It is one thing, 
however, to admire the superb stand which these 
mountaineers made against the Turks, and quite another 
to approve of their purely predatory adventure against 
an Albanian city and district. There is no dispute about 
facts. Balkan ethnography is a vexed question, and 
to most regions of what was lately European Turkey at 
least two races can make a plausible claim. But 
Scutari and its neighborhood are Albanian as in- 
disputably as Belgrade is Servian, or Athens Greek. 
One authority has been strangely cited to the contrary 
(Herr Ippen), and we find on consulting his brochure 
on “ Scutari,’’ that he estimates the Orthodox Christian 
element as one in thirty-five, and even this, he warns 





us, is as much Vlach as Servian. But Scutari is 
not merely Albanian by blood. It is aggressively and 
consciously Albanian. Here are the few schools and 
colleges which have kept alive in the north the 
faith of this neglected race in its proscribed 
and persecuted language. From its hills the 
Malessori tribesmen made their gallant fight for self- 
government and the national tongue. Its resistance to 
the besiegers has been, we believe, rather an Albanian 
than a Turkish effort, maintained largely by volunteers, 
and even the troops who still wear the Ottoman uniform, 
with Essad Pasha at their head, are themselves mainly 
Albanians by race. We should be better able to under- 
stand the readiness of some English Liberals, who are 
nationalists in their general standpoint, to subject this 
Albanian region to Montenegrin rule, if the Monte- 
negrins were a race on a markedly higher level of culture. 
The facts are quite otherwise. There is nothing to choose 
in point of civilisation between the hillmen of the two 
races. They are both medieval bordermen, brave, 
ignorant, cruel, and primitive. But of the two stocks, 
the Albanians are held by good observers to be the more 
industrious, the more successful in the arts of peace, less 
liable to the corruptions of a sudden civilisation, and 
more eager to acquire knowledge. Their progress, slow 
indeed, and very partial, has been won against all the 
Montenegro has made 
little use of her secular liberty except to boast of it. 


handicap of Turkish misrule. 





Albania has come into existence by a geographical 
and political necessity. Austria and Italy are agreed 
that they will not allow the Adriatic to be closed to them 
by any Power which might have formidable military 
backing. It is the same reasoning which made it with 
us a capital point of policy to defend the neutrality of 
Belgium and to exclude any great Continental Power 
from Antwerp and the Scheldt. It is as respectable a 
motive as most of the forces which govern high politics 
and enable Europe to possess a common mind and to 
enforce a common will. It happens to be no affair of 
ours, but as a disinterested Power, we can assent to it, 
because, by a happy accident, it gives effect to our own 
principle of nationality. Nothing, we think, can be 
argued against the future prospects of Albanian 
nationality on the mere ground that this attractive race 
is relatively backward to-day. It is backward because it 
lacked an organisation and a rallying point. The Greeks 
survived and even progressed under Turkish rule, first, 
because they had always a great national Church, and 
then because they acquired, three generations ago, the 
nucleus of a kingdom. The Slavs revived and progressed, 
first, because they had Russia behind them, and then 
because they, too, achieved partial liberation. In the 
worst periods of massacre and misrule, the obscurest 
village in Macedonia was never quite friendless and 
unaided. Greek or Slav, it had its national school, its 
national church, its refuge ready in Athens or Sofia, and 
its open road of appeal to the benevolence and protection 
of Europe. The Albanians, because they had neither a 
historic church, nor a free nation of race-fellows beyond 
their borders, have been the foundlings of the Balkans. 
When, at length, devoted pioneers did succeed in 
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reducing their language to writing, and attempted to 
found schools, clubs, and printing presses, the 
heavy hand of the Turks, both Old and Young, 
fell without mercy upon them. The marvel is that their 
national idea has none the less commanded the services 
of so many men of real culture and devotion. The whole 
Moslem and Catholic population adheres to it. It is 
only against the attraction of Hellenic culture among 
the Orthodox minority in the South that its progress has 
been relatively slow, because it encountered there the 
prestige of a friendly and superior civilisation. Southern 
Albania, we do not doubt, could live happily and peace- 
fully under Greek rule. It would be an ingratitude to 
the great work of the Greek race to dispute its success 
in winning the devotion at least of the well-to-do middle 
class among the Christians of the South. But equally 
it must be recognised that this Hellenisation has been 
partial. It has not touched the Moslems, who are 
at once the numerical majority and the influential 
landed class. It has only lately begun to touch 
the women, who conserve Albanian as the language 
of the home. It has, moreover, lost ground in recent 
years among many of the more promising of the 
younger men, who are often Albanian by sentiment, in 
spite of a good Hellenic education. 


The problem in fixing the still unsettled boundaries 
of the South is to make a fair recognition of the great 
work which Greece has done, while assigning to 
Albania an area, a population, and a sufficient number 
of centres of culture to enable her to lead a life of real 
political independence. The anti- 
Albanians among us argue that Albania is merely 
Austria. 


and economic 
Deprive her of her large towns, her fertile 
plains, and her civilised population, and the only fate 
before her will be to become and remain the satellite 
and pensioner of Austria. The one chance that she will 
eventually advance to an effective nationhood and self- 
respect is that she should have within her borders a 
population whose enterprise will bring her wealth, 
whose resources will balance her budget, and whose 
education will give to her progress a sure and promising 
direction. 





A LONG STEP TO FREE TRADE. 


Reap in the light of President Woodrow Wilson’s 
message, the new Tariff Bill constitutes the first large 
step towards an abandonment of the protective policy in 
the United States. 
produced so full and flourishing a crop of abuses and 
It has endowed particular 
interests with the power to plunder the consuming 


In no other country has that policy 


corruptions. business 
public, poisoning the atmosphere of politics with base 
intrigue, and furnishing the soil for every sort of profit- 
able privileges to thrive. It has done more than any- 
thing else to damage and distort the free development of 
the natural resources and the free application of ability 
and labor powers in the greatest industrial area of the 
modern world. Tariff Reform along the lines of the new 
proposals will breathe the wholesome breath of life not 


only into American politics, but into American business. 





It will open an era of expanding industry and commerce 
greater than even the optimism of the average American 
anticipates. 


The actual proposals of the Tariff Bill still leave a 
considerable amount of protection to American manu- 
factures. But the President’s message makes it clear 
that he himself is by conviction and in policy a Free- 
trader in the British sense of the word, and that, if the 
nation continues to support him, he will ‘‘ abolish every- 
thing that bears even the semblance of privilege or of 
any kind of artificial advantage.’’ The present measure 
goes as far as is at present expedient, or even financially 
feasible. It places on the list of free imports all the 
chief food-stuffs and the raw materials of manufacture, 
and it abolishes or cuts down the duties upon all orders 
of manufactured goods that fall within the ordinary 
standard of popular consumption. The new free list 
includes also a number of manufactures which are under 
the control of trusts and combines, and which, in conse- 
quence, command extortionate prices. The largest cuts 
are in the woollen goods, where in some cases the duties 
are reduced by 75 per cent. But over a wide range of 
schedules, the reduction averages about 50 per cent. 
The net 
effect of the reductions upon revenue is estimated to 


The only increases of duty are upon luxuries. 


amount to some eighty million dollars per annum. But 
the relief to the consuming public must be put at many 
times that amount. It is notorious that for every dollar 
brought into the public purse, many dollars have passed 
into the private purses of the manufacturers and 
merchants for whose profit and by whose instigation this 


dishonest system was maintained. 


But in America, as elsewhere, there is many a slip 
between a Bill and a Statute, and there are not a few 
critics of the situation who, pointing back to the Wilson 
Tariff of twenty years ago, predict a similar failure for 
the new proposals. There are, however, many circum: 
stances which distinguish favorably the chances of the 
In the first place, the Democratic policy of 
to-day is not complicated, as was the case in 1893, by 
the monetary issue which occupied the bulk of the first 
Session of Mr. Cleveland’s term, and consumed much of 
his influence before the tariff came up for settlement. 
Hardly less important is the new situation of the Senate, 
hitherto the stronghold of the privileged interests and 
screened from the full pressure of public sentiment by the 


present Bill. 


indirectness of its contact with the people. A constitu- 
tional amendment for the direct election of Senators has 
already obtained the adhesion of almost the required 
three-quarters of the States, and it is tolerably certain 
that this measure will shortly be adopted. The present 
Senate, therefore, is far less likely to flout public opinion 
than was the case in Mr. Cleveland’s Administration. 
Nor can the fact be ignored that Dr. Wilson is a man 
of more powerful convictions and stronger driving power 
than could be accredited to Mr. Cleveland. 


More important than all these changes of political 
circumstances is the recent development of economic 
pressure against the protective policy. The rise of 
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prices, high even in this country, has been aggravated 
beyond endurance in America, and the resentment of 
the wage-earners against the imposts put upon their 
bread, meat, milk, coal, clothing, and other necessaries 
by the groups of local or national monopolies will not 
permit the less scrupulous of Democratic politicians to 
sell the pass, as they did in Cleveland’s time. Finally, 
the recently carried constitutional amendment, author- 
ising a Federal income tax, removes the most formidable 
weapon of the Protectionists. So long as the tariff 
was the only large legitimate source of Federal revenue, 
it was easy to argue against any large reduction of 
tariffs as endangering the financial stability and progress 
of the country. The proposal, coupled with Tariff 
Reform, to recoup the Federal exchequer for losses of 
import revenues by means of a progressive income tax, 
removes the only serious argument that could be brought 
against so radical a reform. But Protectionists have 
seldom relied upon arguments. They have wielded other 
and more pliable weapons. Some opponents of Dr. 
Wilson’s policy doubtless look to divisions in the 
Democratic Party for a process of destruction or of 
mutilation. The Southern sugar interest, they point 
out, has already prevented sugar from figuring at once 
upon the free list, and there are other businesses in 
Democratic States which will shortly show their fangs. 
Just as in the Republican Party there has long been an 
anti-Protective section, so among the Democrats, both 
in Congress and the country, there are strong strains of 
Protectionist feeling. Mr. Underwood, the leader of the 
Democratic Party on the floor of the House of -Repre- 
sentatives, is an avowed supporter of a high tariff, and 
will doubtless do his utmost to extort considerable 
modifications of the measure in its passage through 
Committee. 


But those who rely upon these business and tactical 
intrigues for a repetition of the catastrophe of 1893 are 
surely doomed to disappointment. For the identification 
of the Tariff with the tyranny of wealth in America has 
been staggering in its completeness. The conscious 
antagonism between wealth and poverty has gone nearer 
‘to the realisation of a class-war than in any of our 
European countries. Mr. Roosevelt and his new Pro- 
gressive Party have, indeed, fastened their hopes upon 
this antagonism. Mr. Roosevelt’s bid for power was 
of so revolutionary a character that it might have 
been expected to sweep the electorate. Why did it not? 
Because, amid all his promises, there was one lacking. 
He refused to sweep away what everybody knew to be 
the first and most fatal barrier to all effective liberty and 
purity of political life, the Tariff. To our mind, there is 
no stronger ground than this for the conviction that the 
American people mean to have done with Protection, 


and that Conservative Democrats will not dare to wreck 
the Bill. 


Though the Tariff proposals have for the moment 
absorbed the public attention, hardly less importance 
attaches to the Income Tax that is to repair the breach in 
Federal revenue. The distinctive features of this tax 
are, first, its high standard of exemption, which converts 





it practically to a tax upon riches; and, secondly, the 
high estimate of the sum which so prescribed a tax is 
expected to yield. It is difficult to believe that the 
volume of wealth in America is so great and its distribu- 
tion so uneven that a tax which rises to no more than 
4 per cent. on incomes over £20,000 will yield a revenue 
of £25,000,000 per annum. But however this may be, 
the structure of the Income Tax is such as to give 
prominence to the view that it is part of an organised 
plan to clip the exuberances of wealth and to compel the 
prosperous classes in America to pay their share towards 
the upkeep of the Government instead of using that 
Government, as heretofore, for a stalking-horse in their 
profitable business game. This larger significance of the 
policy to which Dr. Woodrow Wilson has set his hand 
may, indeed, be clearly read in the compact sentences 
that form the marrow of his message. ‘“ Consciously of 
unconsciously, we have built up a set of privileges and 
exemptions from competition behind which it was easy 
for any, even the crudest formof combination, to organise 
monopoly, until at last nothing is normal, nothing is 
obliged to stand the tests of efficiency and economy, in 
our world of big business, but everything thrives by con- 
certed agreement. Only new principles of action will 
save us from a final hard crystallisation of monopoly and 
a complete loss of the influences that quicken enterprise 
and keep independent energy alive.’’ 





COTTAGE BUILDING BY THE LANDLORD. 


Tat Rural Housing should have become the subject of 
vigorous and heated Parliamentary debate is in itself 
a gain. It is a step, though, of course, only the first 
step, towards reform. That such reform is urgent, and 
that it must come either by a more vigorous administra- 
tion of the existing Housing Acts, or by grants from 
public funds, or by an increase in the laborer’s wage, or 
by all these methods and instruments together, is the 
accepted point from which the discussion starts. But as 
soon as any definite proposal is made, the harmony is 
at an end. 


Last week’s debate on Mr. Fletcher’s Rural 
Cottagers Bill revealed very clearly the difficulties which 
lie ahead. There are profound differences of aim and 
ideal among rural housing reformers. Liberals and 
Unionists are honestly agreed in the desire to see 
the laborer better housed. But the former are 
determined that this shall not be done in such a way 
as to fix his present social and economic dependence on 
the landlord and the farmer. The latter, so long as 
they can relieve him from physical hardship, are content 
to see him remain the essentially unfree figure that he is 
to-day. The new Bill provides for State loans to land- 
owners at the uneconomic rate of 2? per cent., with a 
sinking fund of 4 per cent. to enable them to build 
laborers’ cottages. The loans are to be for a period of 
684 years. The landowner is to repay a part of the loan 
by handing over the actual rents received, and by defray- 
ing the charge for sinking fund. The rest of the 


repayment is to come from the Development Fund, which 
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is to be drawn upon to the extent of £200,000 a year. 
No rates or taxes are to be paid by the owner on the 
cottages, and they are to become the property of the 
landlord when the loan is repaid. These loans are only 
to be made to landowners who provide the land for the 
cottage free. Conditions are laid down as to good 
sanitation and the provision of gardens, and the rent is 
not to exceed 2s. per week. The Bill provides similar 
financial facilities fer Rural District. Councils, but only 
in the event of the landowners being unwilling to accept 
these terms, and then only under special restrictions. 





The scheme for loans to landowners is admittedly the | 


heart of the Bill. It is this which distinguishes it from 
that of Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, which was introduced 
last year, and will shortly be introduced again. That 
Bill frankly recognises the local authority as the medium 
through which the cottage accommodation required to 
meet the present deficiency must in the main be pro- 
vided. The Unionist Party in this, as in so many other 
matters, is divided against iteclf. The Griffith-Boscawen 
group is at odds with the Fletcher group. The former 
repudiates, while the latter endorses, the idea of 
galvanising a dying social order into life. Whatever be 
the true solution of the rural housing problem, it is not to 
be foundin mzking the rural] landowner the master of scores 
of new cottage tenants stripped of all security save his 
benevolence. ‘‘ Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus istis,”’ 
can we hope to make the laborer’s home his castle. Tho 
Bill would add greatly to the landlord’s power and 
prestige. Whether it would add to his inccme is a minor 
point, though it occupied a good deal of time in the 
debate. One of two things must be true. Either the 
scheme is a “ business proposition,’’ in which case it 
means a cole to the landlord, or it is not, in which case 
it would perpetuate a charitable system of State manage- 
ment which can only pile up popularity for the 
owner at the expense of the countryside as a whole. We 
have not exhausted the defects of the Bill. Tho 
proposal to fix rents for all time at an uneconomic level 
must tend to stereotype low wages. The scheme is, in 
its essence, a deluding one, for the cottages it would 
provide could only be built by State help, and yet must 
appear to the tenants to be the fruit of the landlord’s 
benevolence. 


But while this Unionist proposal is manifestly 
unacceptable, we cannot profess satisfaction with the 
character of the attack directed against it from the 
Liberal benches. The unofficial critics properly 
denounced the Bill on the ground that it gave a fresh 
dole to rural landlords and that it failed to secure 
independence and security for the laborer. But they 
were unable to suggest an adequate alternative. The 
official spokesman of the Government, Mr. John Burns, 
seems to be as far as ever from realising the magnitude 
of the problem. A free hand for the Local Government 
Board is still his only policy, relieved by a faint 
admission of the necessity of raising wages. Now, if the 
question at issue were the provision cf a few thousand 
cottages in certain special areas the Housing Act of 
1909 might suffice. But the question is admitted on all 








hands to be a far wider one. 
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are to be removed. We believe 
that, taking a very moderate estimate of the shortage, 
and allowing for no increase in the rural population, the 
building of 100,000 new cottages is an urgent necessity. 


scandals 
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The old system under which, in normal cases, the rural 
landiord provided housing accommodation for the village 
has almost completely broken down and some alternative 
must be found. The local authority has not acted, 
mainly for fear of burdening the rates, and the central 
authority has neither supplied the adequate pressure 
nor found the financiai inducement. The Local Govern- 
ment Board has no adequate powers for such work, and 


is not likely to acquire them. It lacks the will, the staff, 
and the organisation. 


Now it is right to look to rising wages, whether by 
State action or otherwise, as the ultimate remedy. All 
other devices are, in a sense, palliatives, and therefore 
they should be so devised as to lead up to a state of affairs 
in which the cottager will be able out of his own earnings 
to pay a rent representing a commercial return on the 
outlay required for building. The building of cottages, 
whether by the local authcrity or otherwise, would then 
proceed on economic lines. But this state of affairs 
cannot be reached in a day. Even if Wages Boards 
were established on the lines of the Trade Boards 
Act, and were instructed to have regard to the sum 
needed to ensure a commercial rent for a cottage, it is 
impossible to believe that they would raise wages at a 
single bound to a point which would release that sum for 
cottage rent after allowing for adequate maintenance for 
a family. Wages would probably be raised by slow 
degrees, and the first increases would be ear-marked in 
the laborer’s budget for necessary additional food and 
clothing. In view of these facts, is it possible to rule 
out, in Mr. Burns’s touch-and-go phrasing, any idea of a 
subvention from either taxes or rates? The matter 
cannot be dismissed by light words about “ charity 
“ out-relief in bricks and mortar.’”’ We 
cannot start from the assumption that any State or 
Municipal assistance in providing houses is forbidden 
either by economic theory or by political expediency. 
The provision of a cottage at a fraction below its cost 
price need be no more demoralising than a system of 
National Insurance or Old Age Pensions. Indeed, Mr. 
Burns has, within the past year, abandoned his own 
principle. The Housing Act of 1909 has, as he claims, 
at last begun to operate with some effect in a number of 
Why? Because the President of the 
Local Government Board has himself been driven to put 
pressure on Rural District Councils to build cottages, 
even where such building will entail a small charge on 
the rates. The Edgfield Housing Scheme, as Mr. Hugh 
Aronson pointed out in a recent letter in our columns, 
will entail a rate of 2d. in the £ on the parish; but it 
His 
practice has been successful in the exact degree in which 
it has contravened his theory. We do not complain of it 
on that account, but the incessant rehearsal of this 


rents’’ and 


rural districts. 


has nore the less received Mr. Burns’s consent. 
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abandoned prudery will certainly be embarrassing to 
the Government in the near future. 





It is time that the Liberal Party made up its mind 
how far it is prepared to go, and under what conditions, 
along the road which has thus been opened. No entirely 
satisfactory scheme has been devised. It may be that 
the housing question cannot be treated by itself, but 
must be dealt with as part of a general revision of our 
systom of Grants in Aid, under which the Exchequer 
subventions may be made more clastic, and may be used 





to give increased relief to the ratepayer in return for a 
larger measure of central control. Two essential con- 
ditions, however, must clearly be observed. The 
housing subvention, if any, must be a diminishing one, 
must lead to the raising of cottage rents to a commercial 
level, and must not stand in the way of the raising cf 
wages. Secondly, it must provide the laborer, not only 
with a home, but with a home for which he will feel 
beholden to no private individual, and in which he will 
be able to call his soul his own. 


A London Piarp. 


Tue news of the middle week has been much more 








favorable to peace than the earlier situation, of which 
statesmen spoke in the gravest possible tone. It is still 
quite serious, but so far as the Scutari trouble can be 
isolated from the rest of the entanglements, it looks more 
promising. Broadly speaking, the peace is likely to 
hold so long as the Tsar (who is honest and pacific, but 
not strong) retains M. Sazonoff and works wkh him, 
keeping the Isvolsky-Hartwig influence in tolerable sub- 
jection. The local trouble does not extend, and it is not 
at all clear that Servia is prepared to go all lengths with 
Montenegro. 





Tur next step will probably be the extension of the 
area of the blockade, and that again can be effected with- 
out a breach of the Concert. If by that time it is possible 
to arrange with the Turks to place the disposition of 
Albania in the hands of the Powers, so that the Albanian 
character and destiny of Scutari can be made perfectly 
clear to the world, the settlement ought to be advanced 
a little further. But the Austro-Russian estrangement 
is not the only danger. Next to it comes the very 
genuine German fear of the Alsatian movement 
(Germans think very little of the Russian Army, but a 
good deal of the Russian gold reserve). That movement 
has been s0 diligently fostered in France—at this hour five 
Alsatian plays are running in Paris—that it has become 
a literary and almost a popular passion. Eehind it lies 
the cult of a greatly improved and well-organised army. 
Happily, these antagonisms are somewhat blunted when 
they meet the far better Anglo-German situation, and 
the greatly increased and very wisely directed influence 
of Britain. 





Srr Arruvr Nicotson is not far from the close of 
his service as Permanent Secretary to the Foreign Office, 
at the time when its Russophile policy, which he did so 
much to develop, is coming to an end, too. It is a matter 





of no small interest who is to come after him. Probably 
his most considerable successor would bo Sir Eyre Crowe, 
who has great knowledge and a long femily association 
with diplomacy and European commerce and affairs, end 
is undeniably able. Ile has some prepessessions which 
hardly consort with the later tendency of our foreign 
policy, and ho decs not exactly belong to the High Caste 
which absorbs offices as by a function of Naturo almost 
as sacred to it as Mr. Pecksniff found his digestion. 


a 


herefore his eppointment is by no means certain. 





As the session gees on, the Opposition become more 


and more freakish. Their ingenuity in the laying of 





ambushes and the springing of surprises is end!ess—one 
can only surmise that in the organisation of this part 
of att business they must have enlisted the services of 
one of the best brains in the Boy Scout movement. On 
the other hand, they are capable at times of rising to 
onceptions of sig statecraft—witness tho tribute 
recently paid by Mr. Asquith to their abstention from 
hampering niin in the sphere of foreign affairs. But 
perhaps it is the leader not in the Commons, but in the 
Lords, who should have the credit of this exception to 
what can only be described as a general rule of levity. 
I believe the Nationalists had good ground the other day 
for their suspicions of a possible ‘‘ snap’? of a peculiarly 
cunning sort on the introduction of the Plural Voting 
Bill, and that it was chiefly their vigilance that frustrated 
the attempt. One scarcely knows which to admire more 
—the brooding perseverance which evolves those flighty 
plots, or the intelligence by which they are headed off. 


Tue new Liberal organisation, under the manage- 
ment of the Whips, for controlling members and 
narshalling an adequate force at a given moment, has 
been skilfully arranged. The fear of a defeat on a snap 
division will hang over Liberal members for the whole 
session. The trouble is a simple one. About 200 
Liberal members are in constant attendance; but there 
are nearly a hundred whose attendance is irregular, and 
whose presence cannot be depended upon. It would 
have a salutary effect if the names of those members 
were published who persistently absent themselves un- 
paired, or without warning or adequate reason to the 
Whips. Their constituencies would probably take the 
matter in hand. 


Ir is hoped that the second reading of the Women’s 
Franchise Bill will be taken before the Whitsuntide 
recess, and that at least a day and a half, if not two 
days, will be given to the iasatsilais, 


A retunxep traveller from Egypt and Khartoum 
gives me an iniecresting picture—not at all that of an 
enthusiast—of the material advance of tho country under 
Kitchener. The picture, indeed, was all Kitchener. 
Tho Khediva remains a rather dificult and not always 


tractable element. Nationalism has almost disappeared. 
Kitchener’s personality, his methcds of work (curiously 
Oriental in spirit and even in detail), his passion for the 
fellaheen, and his subordination of all government to 
their needs, are entirely dominant. Now that the great 
dam has succeeded so well (a!l along the area it affects 
two crops are being raised in place of one), there is to be 
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another at Sennar on tlie Blue Nile—the one substantial 
hope of making the empty, costly Soudan ‘‘ pay,”’ 
and turning Egypt into a working proposition. To 
this end Kitchener bends all his energies. Accessible 
to all, indifferent to the etiquette of the Circumlocution 
Office, he marches along, a magnified non-natural Cadi, 
with a kind of cold fury for results. The other day an 
apparently new disease was reported on a distant cotton 
farm. Kitchener ordered an instant official inguiry. Two 
or three days later he called for the report. It had not 
been begun. Instantly a special train was ordered, and 
Kitchener had made his observations on the spot. 





Tse Putumayo Parliamentary Committee has again 
been full of interest this weck. The appearance of 
Mr. Julio Cesar Arana to give evidence was in itself 
enough to draw large audiences. He is a regular type 
of the Peruvian half-caste—Spanish, with a strong dash 
pf some native Indian blood. Black hair, dark brown 
skin, dark, quick eyes, a short grey beard, a powerful 
figure inclined to stoutucss—that is one’s impression of 
the man who is at lcast suspected of the chief guilt in 
the Putumayo abomiuations. 
a “ good witness.’’ He keeps perfectly cocl, and answers 
distinctly and with 


On the whole, he makes 


deliberation, but it is extremely 
difficult to get a direct answer cut of him. The difficulty 
is perhaps increased by the necessity of using an 

The official interpreter is, I believe, a 
Portuguese, and his translations did not appear to me 
remarkably good. Mr. W. Young, M.P., knows Spanish 


well, but even so a good many points were missed. 


interpreter. 


THE dramatic moment came when Mr. Arana was 
confronted with Mr. Hardenburg, who first revealed the 
horrible Putumayo story. Mr. Hardenburg is a striking 
contrast. Very pale, clean-shaven, slight, rather bald, 
though still young, he has a distinctly monastic look, but 
is besides a kcen American, with firm-set mouth, and an 
air of strong determination. He was sitting close behind 
Mr. Arana, and at Mr. Swift McNeill’s request, Mr. 
Arana turned round, and stood face to face with his 
enemy. They had not metsince a brief interview at Iquitos, 
over five years ago. A good deal has happened since. 


I was always impressed by an aspect in Professor 
Dowden’s character to which I find no reference in the 
obituary notices—the contrast between his scholar’s 
manner and habit of thought, and his vehomence as a 
politician. Dowden’s talk, and his literary contro- 
versies, were always conducted, not only without heat, 
but with singular calm and amenity. The intimates of 
his life can rarely have had a rough word or a flash of 
temper from him. But, put him on a Unionist platform, 
and his speech became vitriol. I have noticed the same 
contrast in other scholar-politicians; but in Dowden’s 
case it seemed almost eccentric. Possibly this was 
because one did not expect to find the biographer and 
apologist of Shelley, the chaperon of Walt Whitman, 
I think it 
was also heightened by his appearance. For Dowden was 


taking up his song against national freedom. 


the scholar par excellence, dignified and gravely pensive in 
bearing, with a finely-formed head, and a graceful stoop. 


A WAYFARER. 





Life and Letters. 


“THE MYSTIC TOUCH.” 


How natural it is to conceive of politics in terms of 
machinery. common language testifies. For though 
reflection makes us aware of the inadequacy of all 
mechanical expressions to describe the subtle spiritual 
life which informs all processes of government, there is 
a persistent tendency to revert to the mechanical con- 
ception. Indeed, it may be truly said that, so long 
as this tendency survives, politics has not attained the 
status of a genuinely human art. For as Lord 
Morley suggested at Oxford, there are two qualities, 
even virtues, of a mechanism which conflict with 
the requirements of humanity—its rigidity of struc- 
ture and its uniformity of action. A machine has 
not within itself the capacity of growth, nor can it adapt 
itself to individual cases. To certain sorts of political 
system-mongers, this lack of adaptability did not much 
matter. For government, as they conceived it, was 
rightly confined to the performance of certain routine 
tasks of public defence and social order. Tho laws 
required for such government were no respecters of 
persons, and took no cognisance of details. The pride of 
this incompetence was, indeed, enshrined in two 
characteristic maxims. It is, however, fair to add that 
this mechenical view was usually supported by con- 
ceptions of the uniformity of human nature, and of the 
requirements of government, which prevailed before the 
dawn of modern psychology and of evolutionary teaching. 
Not merely Adam Smith and Bentham, with their 
narrowly restricted State, but Robert Owen and the 
framers of complex schemes of social co-operation, 
regarded the problem of government as consisting in the 
construction of an apparatus of laws and regulations, 
the utility of which would appeal to the intelligent self- 
interest of all members of society, and would evoke from 
them an operative motive of good-will. Once establish 
a really harmonious system of human institutions, 
accommodated to the common needs and desires of 
“human nature,’’ and all will be well. 

There were indeed vigorous critics who called in 
question the ethical basis of this political rationalism, the 
attempt “ to grind out virtue from the husks of pleasure.” 
But so long as conservative notions of State functions 
prevailed, the full inadequacy cf the mechanical con- 
ception was not manifest. Even when evolutionary ideas 
began to invade politics, and a more constructive and 
progressive view of the modern State began to grow, the 
spiritual conception of government remained very 
inchoate. Though ‘‘ organic metaphors’’ began to be 
applied more freely by political theorists, their absorption 
in problems of representation and doctrines of “the 
general will’’ prevented them from confronting the 
more fundamental difficulties of the art of politics. Even 
Socialism, so long as it remained in a region of lofty 
aspirations and general phrases, could set aside with 
scorn the objections raised against it on the ground that 
it took too lofty a view of the moral and intellectual 
capabilities of human nature. Through all these pro 
cesses of academic or of popular thinking, there ran the 
latent assumption that the desirable political system was 
one of well-adjusted and equitable regulations and 
institutions to be ‘‘ worked ’”’ or ‘“‘run’’ by a body of 
trained, efficient officials, whose honesty and zeal would 
be nourished and stimulated by a watchful public. 





Not until able Socialists, like Mr. Sidney 
Webb, set themselves to a close study of the 


requirements of good government in its local and national 
spheres, were the deficiencies of this loose thinking 
thoroughly exposed. On the one hand, it became evident 
that the functions of the modern State must be far more 
elaborate and refined than the earlier Socialistic theories 
suggested. On the other, it became equally obvious that 
no sort of natural wisdom or common education could 
enable ‘‘ the people’’ to undertake the actual work of 
self-government, either in the way of determining the 
course of legislation or controlling administration. Alli 
the real work of government must evidently be planned, 
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determined, and executed by expert officials, upon whose 
trained intellect and judgment the practical success of 
all government must depend. The representative system 
will afford to the people an indirect mode of contact 
and even of co-operation with this expert government, 
and will supply the desirable amount of ‘‘ consent of the 
governed.’’ The general will, thus carefully regulated 
and directed, may be innocuous or even mildly beneficial. 
But there must be no opportunity by which the 
essentially ignorant and incompetent electorate may 
directly or effectively interfere with what their expert 
agents know to be good for them. 

As soon as this sort of State bureaucracy began to 
be realised, it raised various objections. It was 
mechanical, tyrannical, and deficient in social motor- 
power. The splendid bexefits it promised were too dear 
at the price of liberty, and could not be got out of what, 
after all, was an exceedingly intricate and ingenious 
slot machine. Now, the resourcefulness of Mr. Webb 
and his associates has never been shown to such advantage 
as in the attempt to meet such criticism. The defects 
of political machinery are really two, they urge. The 
first is the torpor of the functionary who ‘‘ works ”’ the 
machine. The second is the inability of the machine to 
make particular provisions for individual ‘‘ cases.” 
Both defects Mr. Webb claims to cure. How! By 
improving the machinery. By making the mechanism 
so complex, so self-adjusting, that it virtually becomes 
an organism! You object that a machine requires as a 
condition of its economy that it shall turn out many 
goods of precisely the same pattern, 7.e., that it shall 
ignore idiosyncracies of taste and need. He replies that 
the really expert administrative machine can transcend 
this economy and deal with individuals. You object 
that a machinery, so delicately human, will imply tco 
much discretion and too dangerous a power in the 
functionaries who stand at the innumerable points and 
work it. He replies that, just as the “‘ cases’’ shall no 
longer be mere ‘‘ cases,’’ but individual human problems, 
so the functionaries shall be similarly humanised. 

Thus, by this twofold reform the humanising trick is 
done, and the mechanism becomes a living, spiritual 
organism. Do you still demur, and seek to probe a 
little closer into the method of humanising the 
machinery? A surprise awaits you. The answer which 
used to meet thoso who boggled at the absolutism of the 
expert official in the State machine was to present them 
with a regulative tool in the shape of a ‘‘ skilled repre- 
sentative,’’ who was to exercise the function of intelligent 
criticism for which the people were incompetent. More 
recently, in the treatment of the poor and otherwise 
defective classes, an endeavor was made to oil the bearings 
of the official machinery by gathering the voluntary good- 
will of private citizens and neighbors into committees 
endowed with advisory and other minor functions of 
administration. But it is now evident that Mr. Webb 
perceives the inadequacy of this humanising method, and 
recognises the need of more definitely spiritual powers. 
We may even conjecture that a chief motive for his latest 
and most interesting project, the publication of a 
weekly review, the first issue of which appears this week, 
is to expose the sources and the modes of the new spiritual 
gospel. With characteristic modesty, Mr. Webb, in an 
interview appearing a few days ago, but very briefly 
indicates the nature of this interesting theme. “ ‘ The 
New Statesman,’ ”’ he tells us, “ will not only be sanely 
and constructively collectivist, but it will also have the 
mystic touch.”’ 

So the sccret is out. The transforming power, 
required to humanise the political mechanism, is to be 
found not in any ordinary human benevolence or in the 
vulgar play of “ the general will,’’ but in a finer, rarer, 
spiritual atmosphere. It is a just instinct of audacity 
which thus brings our arch-mechanists to mysticism 
as the source of their new motor-power. For by this 
claim they at onco furnish themselves with a convincing 
rebuttal of the main charge of institutionalism, and 
place themselves in close contact with the latest new 
current of spiritual revival in this country. 





a recent Literary Supplement of the ‘‘ Times”’ gives 
reasons for believing that a movement originating among 
scholars and thinkers is now spreading in ever-widening 
circles, and is destined to compare in significance and 
earnestness with tho Tractarianism of seventy years ago. 
The writer holds that, just as the earlier religious revival 
was ‘‘the recovery of the corporate idea,’’ so now the 
new spiritual motif is “ a direct intercourse between God 
and the individual soul, and of a faith which rests, not 
on authority and tradition, but on an innate claim and 
longing of the soul, progressively satisfied by spiritual 
experience.” é 

To launch the new statecraft on this rising tide is 
certainly a master-stroke of dexterity. To unite the 
science of the West with this esoteric wisdom of the 
East has been the dream of many cultured speculators. 
Are we now to witness its successful accomplishment, 
and in this most difficult field of practical endeavor? For 
the “ Times” writer expressly opposes mysticism to what 
he calls “an exaggerated institutionalism.’’ What a 
splendid challenge to the new statecraft to seize this 
veritable source of spiritual power and use it for the 
great transforming miracle! As man grows into super- 
man, the expert, so may his most elaborate machinery 
shed its mechanism by ‘‘ the mystic touch,’’ and become 
a super-mechanism, indistinguishable to the naked eye 
from a truo spiritual organism. So may we reach in 
time the ideal State in which the bureaucrat shall be 
sustained in his direction of affairs by an illuminating 
vision, and ‘‘ sane collectivism ’’ be hallowed by ‘‘ the 
mystic touch.’’ 





THE BOOK WITH SEVEN SEALS. 


Ir is no wonder that historians have filled a week, and 
that to professors of the past a chairman’s bell has 
vainly recalled the transitory pulse of hours. Time is 
their province, and (to adopt the hymnist’s hyperbole) 
eternity were too short to utter all the marvels they 
have unearthed within its frontier. It is theirs to 
burrow and browse over that vast region of recorded 
nothingness which has vanished since the unimaginable 
moment when the sun shook off this fireball of earth to 
the exact distance where, suddenly, it was held spinning 
in orbit by some leash invisible as Marconi’s wire. From 
that moment up to vanished yesterday all is theirs. Or 
if, in despair at life’s brevity, they should apportion to 
other sciences the records of molten rocks and water’s 
gradual erosion, still there remains to them the ages. 
of man’s metamorphoses, and a fraction of some hundred 
million years may occupy six afternoons. 

The skull of the Sussex Ouse was a mother many 
millenniums before Eve, and yet we may call it woman. 
Rome’s foundation was thought to fix an early date, but 
had Romulus sunk a ten-foot shaft below the surfaco 
of his Forum, he would have found the beehive urns 
of a race already forgotten, and from doll’s house models 
constructed in the similitude of pastoral habitations, he 
might have recovered the toys and combs of children 
mingled with their immemorial bones. What thoughts 
filled that chinless head as it swung through giant trees 
all the way from France to summer in the north, cr 
whose were the infants that oblivion already hid from' 
Romulus is not beyond all conjecture of historians, 
Add the theories which they themselves this week have 
openly elucidated. What song the Hittites sang, what 
mystery the Egyptians apprehended as a cat, what fish 
the Lake Dweller refused to cook lest it should contain 
the family soul, what foreign conquests Pisistratus 
devised, what lonely God was accepted before Constantine 
legalised our faith, and whether the dust which handed 
life onward to our English bones is now blown through 
Middlesex as earth or ash—those are speculations te 
which curiosity may fitly stimulate learning. 

One of the hardest tasks of reason is to acknowledge 


| that the past nowhere exists, but can be surmised only 
There are | 


from the scratches it has left in passing. Age by age 


many signs that mysticism, the religion of direct personal ; we can dimly discern a thing transforming itself from 
. ™ . . . . . ! . . . . . . . 
experience, is gaining ground. <A remarkable article in! iclly, dividing sex, adding a limb every myriad years, 
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knotting the backbone into a lump for head, shedding the 
wing in evil hour, and clinging by a tail whero once 
it perched. When history begins, time hed already 
run ninety-nine-hundredths of its course. Man’s 
record has covered less than the last minute of time’s 
hour. His appearance was but tho brief prelude to his 
end, nor can we suppose the carth to endure through 
another tithe of her present age before the everlasting 
chill shall freeze her. Into the final lap of life’s panting 
race have been compressed the events of history whose 
dates we are enforced to meditate at school, receiving 
stripes if we err by the ticking of one imperceptible 
twelvemonth. The granite gods have come and gone 
within that lap, and kings enthroned between the hoofs 
of bearded bulls. Obscure hordes have emerged from 
Cimmerian darkness, and into darkness been engulfed. 
For a second the lamp ef Greece has twinkled, and 
Rome’s beneficence endured while one could say ‘“‘ It 
lightens.’’ <A little book now holds the conquests of 
Alexander, and who cares which Ptolemy succeeded 
which? Swarm after swarm of Goths and Huns have 
trampled the European plains, and after milking mares 
and flaying sheep, have passed from nowhere into 
nothing, leaving behind them scarcely the vestige of 
their tombs. It would be long to tell of Charlemagne’s 
crown, of Fontarabia and Aspromont, of Crusading 
hosts and the sword of Saladin. Now is not the 
moment to recount how men, endowed with discourso 
of reason, shed their brief lives in the hope that one 
paltry animal of a king should rule them rather than 
another, or tore their brothers limb from _ limb, 
confidently oxpecting thus to amend a divergent opinion 
upon the ineffable mysteries of God; nor can we here 
enumerate the embattled arms with which the manhood 
of two nations fought for a plot not tomb enough, nor 
continent, to hide the slain; nor how into the fairest 
of earth’s peninsulas the Turkish conquerors came, and 
are gone. 

But even if this were told, three-quarters of the 
world would remain unnoticed, and in casting the 
balance of time’s account, a hemisphere, long waiting 
till at full gallop it was overrun, would stand as a deficit ; 
nor less would innumerable Asia and the black multitudes 
of Africa, generating and departing unrecorded as her 
native ants. Even when the utmost in this kind has 
been accomplished, the historian discovers that all such 
arduously reconstructed narrations of violence, peregrina- 
tions, dynasties, and events aro but the figures of a 
ledger, the binding of the Book with Seven Seals, the 
skelcton of a house, the containing pot of his cookery. 
Into the hetch-potch of non-existence he must thereafter 
fling what scraps he may ccllect of thoughts that once 
wero living, of dress, and laws, and games, of sleeping 
and uprising, of food, of marriage, and birth, of arts 
and manufacturing devices, of the growth of merchant- 
ships from shapeless logs, of the inventions of poets and 
priests, the various forms of worship, the departed gods, 
and of laughter dead. For though the past exists no 
longer, we may probably say of it, as the King of 
Brobdingnag said of Gulliver’s reported home: ‘‘ We 
dare engage these creatures had their titles and distinc- 
tions of honor, they contrived little nests and burrows, 
that they called houses and cities ; they made a figure in 
dress and equipage; they leved, they fought, they 
disputed, they cheated, they betrayed.” 

One would have thought that these relics of 
oblivion might afford the living historians subject enough 
for a seven-night’s meditation. But, with soul un- 
fettered to the grave of ages, Mr. James Bryce, in his 
presidential address, coupled future uncertainty with 
those departed ghosts. Prophecy is not necessarily more 
inaccurate than history, nor should we suppose it to be 
more difficult, if only the prophet has the discernment 
to foresee. It is true, the generations long unborn may 
in a future prove him falso; but so might the generations 
of those long dead rebuke the historian, could they but 
speak; and, in either case, immediate confutation is 
unlikely. Dr. A. W. Ward, who read Mr. Bryce’s 
paper, quoted the platitudinous saying of Leibnitz—so 
fine a platitude that it has almost won the value of a 
paradox—“ The present is charged with the past, and 





big with the future.’’ Seeing, then, that this passing 
moment, century, or age, holds the one as fully con- 
tained within itself as the other, the discriminating 
mind should foretell what is to come as securely as 
narrate what has gone by. For it can hardly be that 
those few and meagre scratches upon the sand by which, 
as woe have seen, historians attempt to steady their 
meanderines, can afiect a difference worth considering. 
Imagine all of them destroyed; imagine that vanished 
time has left no trace of human record (as for in- 
calculable ages it left none) ; we suppose that no historian 
worthy of the name would hesitate, from the aspect of 
the worid around him, to reconstruct man’s past. Why, 
then, should he hesitate to construct the future, which 
the present holds equally contained within it? At the 
worst, the result could not be more remarkable. 

Anciently it was thought that prophets of the 
futuro resembled unborn babes conversing upon this 
present life; but foresight has increased its range, as 
muskets have, and no apprehension of error deterred 
Mr. Bryco from the prophetic robe. The world, he said, 
is rapidly becoming one. For the first time the whole 
surfaco of the earth is known to Europeans now. Three 
centuries ago the Religious Doctor could reflect: “ That 
great antiquity America lay buried for thousands of 
years, and a largo part of the earth is still in the urn 
unto us.”” It is so no longer. America is quick with 
life, and we shall as scon encounter a ghost returning 
as explcre an undiscovered country. No mysterious 
realm is now left for our wonder, no circumference of 
ocean teeming with mermaids and monstrous births, no 
desert where the unicorn prances in ducal coronet and 
golden chains. ll is reduced to ordered knowledge 
now, and amid Africa’s sunny fountains we have met 
a geographer disturbed because his measured chart was 
three yards out. Already, says Mr. Bryce. the destiny 
of the globe is swayed by eight chief Powers, and only 
two more can even be conceived as growing great. With 
his prophetic eye he approves the day, scarcely beyond 
the reach of living babies grown to dotage, when the 
races of man will speak scarcely twenty tongues. 
Add a few years more, and we may discern a generation 
in whieh al] mankind will understand the other’s speech, 
and Babel be confounded. 

The forms of religion Dr. Bryce perceives to be 
already reduced to four (overlooking, perhaps, the 
sanctuary which an upholsterer has opened in our mews), 
and of these four he thinks that one will presenthy dis- 
appear, as in a partial Twilight of the Gods. Which is 
the one that he marks out for death would be a fitting 
subject for a Sabbath speculation, but we should suppose 
an imbecile and tottering Sultan suggests to him the fall 
of Islam, perhaps too soon. So the world is known 
throughout her orb; eight big forces, with a possible 
maximum of ten, contro] her destinies ; the tongues will 
fall to twenty, half-a-dozen of which will escort a 
traveller round the globe; only four aspects of God will 
remain for worship, and one of those will presently die. 
That is, in brief, the historian’s prophecy, and he takes 
into his regard a future of less than eighty years. What, 
then, is the result which ho can bid mankind expect with 
hope? A unity of the world, a growth of friendliness 
and brotherly love, a development of commerce, a free- 
dom of intercourse that will make wars and slaughters 
to cease. ‘‘ Scid umschlungen,”’ cried Schiller in his Ode 
to Joy :— 

“Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt!” 

That was a stirring appeal, though the poet, who died 
shortly before the battle of Jena, did not live to see the 
millions embrace each other in _ response. Such 
temporary delay should not discourage a latter-day 
prophet from auguries of equal loving-kindness. 
Nothing should discourage a prophet who can 
thus decipher the future out of the present time. 
And yet it is an untoward accident that as we 
read this prophecy of joy, a newly prepared table 
lies before us, showing at one glance the number of 
millions which those eight chief Powers are now holding 
in readiness, not to embrace bosoms with a universal kiss, 
but with unexampled celerity to shoot each other dead. 
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THE FLATTERY OF SATIRE. 

Ovr forefathers were an envy and a wonder to their 
neighbors because they had tethered their kings. They 
marvelled at our fathers because they had tamed their 
revolutionists. It is an exploit no less singular and 
insular that we have fettered our satirists and our cari- 
caturists. Everywhere else the artist who gives his pen 
to satire is a militant and a partisan. No one looks to 
him for impartiality and tho judicial temper. He is a 
combatant in the fighting-line, and his comrades ask of 
him that he shall hurl at the foe the extremest statement 
of their augers and contempts. Their orators may mako 
concessions and their writers formulate reserves. But 
the caricaturist must sce with the enlightenment of 
hate, and draw with a courage that docs not fear to 
wound. Ie is the picador of their ring. His function 
is to provoke and exacerbate. He ranges himself 
decisively with a party and takes his stand at its 
extremist wing. ‘The fiercer the conilict, the more likely 
is it that he will rise to the height of great imaginative 
work. One may doubt whether caricature has ever risen 
so decisively to the level of great creative art as during 
the two years of the abortive Russian revolution. The 
cartoons of that time have all of them a gesture of 
defiance. They are challenges in line to mortal combat; 
they are etched with unbuttoned foils; they are bids and 
provocations to Siberia. There is something of the 
same quality in the work which Steinlen did in France 
during the more restive years of the Socialist and 
Syndicalist agitation. He saw with the eycs of hungry 
men, and drew with the anger that comes hot from 
bloodshed. One cannot think of any English artist who 
has made of his pencil a weapon of social combat. Gillray 
with his rude brutality revealed, indeed, the tempera- 
ment for such work when he pursued Napoleon and the 
whole revolutionary idea. But he had behind him a 
ation rather than a party. One might suppose tha 
the instinct for such work was totally foreign to our 
character, were it not that Mr. Dyson has begun to 
evolve it with spirit and originality in the cartoons 
which he contributes to the,“ Daily Herald.”’ The 
classical work of English satire makes a tradition of its 
own. It is the tradition of “ Punch,” and the social 
historian will have to ask himself how far it was the 
national temper which created an organ of moderat 
and impartial satire, without tendencies or aims, and 
how far it was “ Punch’s” long monopoly of pictori] 
fun which itself helped to make the limitations and the 
graces of English humor. 

There have been stronger satirists and more 
interesting draughtsmen on Mr. Punch’s staff than 
George Du Maurier, to whose work Mr. Martin Wood 
has just dedicated a study as readable as it is sympathetic 
(Chatto & Windus). Keene was a robuster and Phil 
May a more daring mind. But it would be hard to 
name an artist who represented so exactly, alike in his 
graces and in his. limitations, the well-bred and 
acquiescent humors of the Victorian Age. Satire by 
this tradition had been forbidden to wound. It consoled 
itself by sitting down to please. It was, when one comes 
to think of it, an audacious and original enterprise. 
The jester donned his cap and bells, fooled it with a 
novel tact and delicacy, and contrived, while her laughter 
hid her blushes, to flatter his Queen more adroitly than 
the smoothest of her courtiers. Week by week the 
world turned to these drawings to see its foibles scourged 
and its weaknesses pilloried. Tho scourging became a 
caress, and the pillory resembled a great damec’s levée. 
Here were our follies, our gaucheries, our snobberies. 
Here, gathered week by week, one might read the things 
one would gladly forget, and the things one would rather 
have said otherwise. Here were our Parvenus and our 
Poseurs, our Charlatans and our Précieuses Ridicules. 
Here were the extravagances of fashion and the languors 
of affectation. But what an alluring world it is at its 
worst! There is surely no place like Vanity Fair. Ii 
this is all that can be said against us, there cannct on 
the whole be much amiss. These ladies indulging in 
their “feline amenities,’’? how graceful and desirable 


they are! Malice has not spoiled a curve of those pretty 
cheeks, nor envy hewn an angle in those sinuous forms. 





Could they pose themselves more pleasantly if they were 
Faith and Charity? Could they give to generosity a 
more Christian expression than to jealousy? 

We know all that is ta be said against Mrs. Ponsonby 
de Tomkyns. We have overheard the disparagements of 
her guests. We have caught an echo of the snarls of the 
lion she hunted—and snared. We have shrugged our 
pitiable aims, and her splendid execution, her poor 
ambition, and her great success. But the main fact is 

that she was a really pretty woman. We are 
always glad to meet her. We, too, aspire to 
an entry into her drawing-room. What she was, 
we only half-belicve. What she looked like, we 
entirely accept. And the main fact, we repeat, 1s that 
she was a pretty and graceful woman. Once at least 
Du Maurier tried to convey a moral. It is the famous 
drawing of “ Five o’Clock in Belgrave Square.’”’” The 
great lady reclines languidly in her carriage. Her 
companion sits obsequious and upright before her. Three 
lithe urchins, ragged and shocless, gaze open-mouthed 
at the spectacle, while a great footman waits for My 
Lady to drink her tea. It is a satire on the idle rich. 
ut you will not hastily move from the spectacle. How 
graceful and decorative are the lines of that luxurious 
carriage! It flatters the eyes to follow the curve of its 
springs. There is a soothing cooiness in the blackness 
of the garden that makes the background. How good 
it is to rest in this shade, and how comfortable the 
carriage must be! The horses are very tightly reined, 
but their lines continue the curves of the carriage, and 
in this, too, the eye must acquiesce. The footman’s 
uniform may be a degradation, but what a fine figure 
of a man he is! So the eye returns at length to the 
languid lady in the carriage, and finds her exceedingly 
beautiful. The eye at least will draw no Republican 
moral. There are, to be sure, the ragged children. 
May they have their heart’s desire, and grow up to be 
maids and flunkeys in just such a great lady’s house! 

The fact is that Du Maurier was the subtlest of the 
Optimists. He stood at the triumph of the Victorian 
Age, and while his hands applauded, he formed his lips 
toasmile. It is all a brave and beautiful spectacle, but 
lest the gods should be jealous, he had the tact to add 
that it was also—in a certain sense—ridiculeus. The 
result was, we suspect, that instead of killing the fashions 
which he satirised, he set them. His mirror had about 
it such graco and distinction, that the world ran to see 
itself there. Oscar Wilde, the absurdly probable 
anecdote runs, asked for the favor of acaricature. There 
wes no surer road to popularity. The very absurdities 
of dress derive grace from his pencil. We can pardon 
our mothers, as we look at his old ‘‘ Punch ”’ drawings, 
even for wearing checks and carrying a bustle. What 
is more, we can almost suspect him of a magic that could 
form a physical type. There were more “‘ dark ladies ”’ 
in England, we are sure, a generation after the Sonnets. 
There was more ruddy hair after Rossetti had painted. 
And Du Maurier, in his turn, half-discovered, half- 
created the proud beauty of his Venus of Milo type. 
Sho was always there, we suppose, before he drew her. 
But she had babbled English when she should have sung 
in Greek. She had sought disguise, when she should have 
dared revelation. He gave her consciousness. He taught 
her carriage. He showed her by what necessary and even 
auxiliary concessions the superb figure should be draped. 

Nor was it only by his beautiful women that he set 
models to the race. That nursery of his became a type. 
The ruffianly children of the earlier caricaturists sped 
to a limbo of barbarian memories. Children, and above 
all little girls, became again what our grandfathers 
had never been able to see, ideals of grace instead of 
imps of mischief. He would have changed the attitude 
of his generation towards childhood less surely if he 
had taken to painting Holy Families. He used once 
more the subtle flattery of the traitorous satirist. We 
came to langh and remained to adore. That new bold- 
ness and familiarity of children to their elders, which 
they began to affect in the weak old age of the dying 
century, did he notice it or did he make it? Certainly 
he did much to encourage it. Who could resent the 
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daring licence of little girls, when wo saw them as he 
could draw them, as graceful, 2s lissom, as their mothers 
and far more certainly alive? We question whether 
even his satires of the esthetic movement did not serve to 
prolong its life. It was undeniably interesting to be 
so extremely absurd. It might be ravishingly graceful 
to be ridiculously intense. One would hardly have dared 
to suppose that it was quite so easy to look like a Floren- 
tine angel. And evidently it was very distinguished to 
make tho attempt. The absurdest of his young people 
vowed that they would live up to a blue china teapot. 
But, without vowing it, half England lived up to 
Du Maurier’s caricatures. ; 





THE KEYS OF HEAVEN. 

Tur floor of the wood is starred all over with the wind 
flower, and where it ends at the brow of the meadow 
the hedge of blackthorn is a shect of white, hemming 
in the tall, grim trees. \t the bottom of the gulch, 
where the stream shines in the sun like liquid biue steel, 
the marsh marigolds hold their golden congregation. 
The tall meadow bank between stream and wood-side is 
only green velvet, rich as though new from the loom, 
and awaiting its floral pattern. And in a crinkle of 
the velvet, a nest for the sunshine and a haven from the 
wind, there stands on the short stalk of prudence, but 
with open, red-rayed, honey-yellow blessoms, the first 
cowslip. It will net for long be the only one, for in 
otlier nests all about the bank are the fists of fat white 
fingers amid crinkled leaves of the primrose pattern, but 
promising: a multiple and ultra-primrose joy. 

One of the country names for the cowslip is Peter’s 
keys, and Peter’s keys, we know, are the keys of heaven. 
** Except ye become as litile children, ye shall not enter 
into the kingdom of heaven.’’ Certainly no flower opens 
the gates of long-forgotten childhood like Peter’s keys. 
Millions of early flowers are made in order to perish in 
the hot hands of children. The celandine is wonderful 
when it comes, but it seems a papery thing when we can 
get the delicately pctaled primrose with soft woolly 
stalks and faint sappy perfume. The sweet white violet 
is collected with patience that in the child seems infinite, 
its stalk traced through the herbage that sometimes 
includes stinging-nettles, so that we can get a reasonable 
length of it. You get but a singlo blossom for each 
laborious picking. Then come the flowers that are 
almost bunches in themselves. The blue-bell is very 
fascinating. Each spike seems bluer as weil as bigger 
than the last, and the cool stalks are nice to grip as the 
bunch grows larger and larger. It is easier to pull them 
than to pick them, and the long white feet hang down 
like the stalks of a sheaf of wheat, till we take out our 
pocket knife and cut them off all at one neat level. The 
Biue-bells look bonnie, too, in a jug in the parlor window, 
but first they are accepted grudgingly by the grown-ups 
because of the stains they make on hands and pinafores. 
And, besides, the bells are rather straggley on the stalks. 
You can scarcely say where one ends and tho other 
begins. If you put the heads level you crush many 
flowers among the stalks, and if you put the stalks level 
vou get a loose bunch such as grown-ups like, instead 
of the compact emblem of wealth that children like. 

So we reserve our best love for the cowslip. Here 
is a thick stalk that breaks crisp as a carrot wherever 
you like, that is cool and fresh to tho hand, and so far 
from having a bitter juice that turns black, is sweet to 
munch. Disraeli would surely have done better to make 
salad of cowslips than of primreses, and a Cowslip League 
would make more baby Conservatives than a Primrose 
League. It would even suit better the aristocratic 
pretensions of the gentlemanly party, for the cowslip 
is a little more exclusive than the primrose, not blooming 
just anywhere, but only in the best places, and the 
botanist, as though in gratitude for the delight of his 
childhood, has named it Primula veris, and the flower 
of Beaconsfield Primula vulgaris. 

The primroses are cowering under the bushes where 
scratches are to be had, the blue-bells are in the dank 
hazel thickets, which are ail very well when the nuts 





are ripe, but are rather gloomy places now. The cow-’ 
slips or ‘‘ paigles’’ stand out in the open field, each 
one a sort of Homeric chiefiain holding its own station, 
and flaunting its treasures as the progeny of a single root. 
We seem to chase the cowslips rather than pick them, 
for we are continually spying one larger than all the 
others a little way off, and we must run to it before 
someone else gets it. Old-fashioned meadows, which, 
in the days of the Corn Laws, were ploughed, have the 
land still in ridges. The best cowslip field of them all, 
has the ‘‘ lands’’ uncommonly high, like the rollers of 
asea. Up and down these the short, soft legs of child- 
hood urge the chase, and the sun and the wind and the 
exercise must do us a wonderful lot of good. The 
cowslip cure would surely stand high among the remedies 
for premature senility if it could be undertaken in the 
right spirit. The cowslip tea must be made from 
blossoms gathered by tho patient himself under con- 
ditions that shall reproduce as nearly as may be those 
in the state of heaven that is childhood. 

The cowslip is the miraculous offspring of the clay. 
Those fields that went first out of intense cultivation 
when the people got cheap bread were those of the 
stubborn clay, good for great crops of wheat, but needing 
careful and heavy tillage. The permanent pasture they 
carry to-day is one of England’s special prides, and the 
close mat of it shoots up in summer into a wonderful 
crop of hay. In winter, nothing could seem more 
unlikely. The clay of the field is like iron, often when 
the loam of the garden is almost mellow. In January 
the moles eject from their deep tunncls a promise of 
better things. But the frost soon turns their scrapings 
into the same adamantine barrenness. At the time 
when cowslips bloom and clover begins to creep, this 
obdurate and impossible clay has become a sort of liquid 
silk, pervaded with bacterial life that unlocks from its 
illimitable store the earthy ingredients of plant life. 
On a sudden, when celandine and primrose are beginning 
to bore, the cuckoo has come and picked up the mud, the 
field is open like a new gold-field, and the far gleaming 
cowslips are racing the new grass for the favor of heaven. 

In some places they pick wild snowdrops, and as 
they come very early in the year their picking is a joy 
that is likely to get into the bones. On the other hand, 
the cold wind of February may get into the bones, and 
make the sight of a snowdrop in alter years rather bitter 
than pleasant. Not far away the children have been 
having their March revels in fields that are seas of wild 
daffodils. You may pick them with pleasure, and yet 
poison the hands with the oxalic acid they are so unkind 
as to secrete in their stems. There is a prejudice, rooted 
ininfancy, and justified by aged experience, against almost 
the whole tribe of threo-petaled things that the scientists 
call monocotyledons. We do not really love a flower 
that has not five petals, like the fingers and toes of our 
own bodies. There is something, as it were, reptilian 
about the others (though the reptiles, when they have 
fingers at all, have our five). The buttercups and the 

resses, of which lady’s smock or milkmaids is one of the 

best, profess to bo five-fingered, or, at any rate, 
dicotyledonous. The first, however, are unregulated in 
the number of their petals, having eight and ten, and 
goodness knows what number, and the cuckoo flower 
tribe consistently sports one less than the proper number. 
And they are bitter of juice, as well as affecting the 
ragged style of beauty that appeals to our elders, instead 
oi the neat style that children like. 

And here is a cliarming habit of the cowslip that no 
three-petalled thing has. You can pull the whole petal 
part, which is the treasure part, out from the calyx 
all in one piece and, popping the stalk of the funnel into 
your mouth, can suck out something that is the 
quintessence or the spirit of honey. Get a bunch of 
cowslips, and pull out all the pips. See what an obvious 
treasure they make, not in separate petals as demolished 
buttercups would be, but in complete, transparent, 
honey-colored blossoms. You have got blossoms from 
the chaff, just as though it had been grain from the 
chaff, a harvest of blossom like the harvest of pollen that 
the bees get, but that is impossible to us. Anyone would 
knew that hot water poured upon these would extract 
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the most fragrant and ethcreal tea that the world knows. 
Never was such delicious hot water as that which has 
fallen into a teacup on the bare blossoms of the cowslip. 
How silly were the grown folk of our young days to say 
there was nothing in it! What a nasty, wicked, and 
deadly drink was the concoction of dead leaves that they 
considered a better tea! 

And then the cowslip ball. No other flower grows 
so obligingly for the construction of such a magic. Tie 
a string between two chairs, and set hundreds and 
hundreds of the fragrant, stalkless umbels astride upon 
it. Set them up again when they turn giddy and fall 
off ; make them all sit there tight while you move them 
up together, and tio them so that all the green is within 
and all the starry faces without. Whata ball! What 
a magic bunch of the keys of heaven! 





Short Studies. 


THE STONE-MAN. 


He sat cross-legged on the roadside beside a heap of 
stones, and with slow regularity his hammer swung up 
and down, cracking a stone into small pieces at each 
descent. But his heart was not in the work. He hit 
whatever stone chanced to be nearest. There was no 
cunning selection in his hammer, nor any of those 
oddities of stroke which a curious and interested worker 
would have essayed for the mere trial of his artistry. 

He was not difficult to become acquainted with, and, 
after a little conversation, I discovered that all the 
sorrows of the world were sagging from his shoulders. 
Everything he had ever done was wrong, he said. Every- 
thing that people had done to him was wrong, that he 
affirmed ; nor had he any hope that matters would mend, 
for life was poisoned at the fountain-head, and there was 
no justice anywhere. Justice! He raised his eyebrows 
with the horrid stare of a man who searches for appari- 
tions; he lowered them again to the bored blink of 
one who will not believe in apparitions even though 
he see them. There was not even fairness. Perhaps 
(and his bearing was mildly tolerant)—perhaps some 
people believed there was fairness, but he had his 
share of days to count by and remember. Forty- 
nine years of here and there, and in and out, and 
up and down; walking all kinds of roads in all kinds of 
weathers, meeting this sort of person and that sort, and 
mnany an adventure that came and passed away without 
any good to it—‘ and now,”’ said he, sternly, “I am 
breaking stones on a by-wey.” 

“A by-road, such as this,’’ said I, “has very few 

travellers, and it may preve a happy enough retreat.”’ 

“ Or a hiding place,” said he gloomily. 

We sat quietly for a few moments— 

“Ts there no way of being happy? ’’ said I. 

“ How could you be happy if you have not got what 
you want?’’ and he thumped solidly with his hammer. 
“What do you want?’’ I asked. : 

“ Many a thing,’”’ was his reply; “ many a thing.” 

I squatted on the ground in front of him, and he 
continued : 

“ You that are always travelling, did you ever meet 
a contented person in all your travels!” 

“ Yes,”’ said I, “ I met a man yesterday, three hills 
away from here, and he told me he was happy.”’ 

‘Maybe he wasn’t a poor man?”’ 

“T asked him that, and he said he had enough to 
be going on with.”’ 

“T wonder what he had.”’ 

“JT wondered too, and he told me. He said that 
he had a wife, a son, an apple tree, and a fiddle.”’ 

“There’s people have more than that.” 

“ He said that his wife was dumb, his son was deaf, 
his apple tree was barren, and his fiddle was broken.”’ 

“Tt didn’t take a lot to satisfy that man.” 

“ And he said that these things, being the way they 
were, gave him no trouble attending on them, and, that 
being so, he was left with plenty of time for himself.’’ 





“T think the man you are telling me about was a 
joker ; maybe, you are a joker yourself, for that matter.’’ 

“Tell me,’’ said I, “the sort of things a person 
should want, for I am a young man, and everything one 
learns is so much to the good.” 

He rested his hammer and stared sideways down the 
road, and he remained so, pursing and relaxing his lips, 
for a little while. At last he said, in a low voice: 

“ A person wants respect from other people. If he 
doesn’t get that, what does he signify more than a goat 
or a badger? We live by what folk think of us, and if 
they speak badly of a man, doesn’t that finish him for 
ever?”’ 

“Do people speak well of you?” I asked. 

“They speak badly of me,’’ said he; “ and the way 
I am now is this, that I wouldn’t have them say a good 
word of me at all.’’ 

= Weuld you tell me why the people speak badly of 
you? ’’ ; 

“ You are travelling down the road,’’ said he, “ and 
I am staying where I am. We never met before in all 
the years, and we may never meet again, and so I’l] tell 
you what is in my mind. A person that has neighbors 
will have either friends or enemies, and it’s likely enough 
that he’ll have the last, unless he has a meek spirit. 
And it’s the same thing with a man that’s married, or 
a man that has a brother. For the neighbors will spy 
on you from dawn to dark, and talk about you in every 
place, and a wife will try to rule you in the house and 
out of the house, until you are badgered to a skeleton, 
and a brother will ask you to give him whatever thing 
you value most in the world.”’ 

He remained silent for a few minutes, with his 
hammer eased on his knee, and then, in a more heated 
strain, he continued :— 

“There are three things a man doesn’t like. He 
doesn’t like to be spied on; and he doesn’t like to be 
ruled and regulated ; and ho doesn’t like to be asked for 
a thing he wants himself. And whether he lets himself 
be spied on or not, ho’ll be talked about, and in any case 
he’ll be made out to be a queer man; and if he lets 
his wife rule him he’ll be scorned and laughed at, and 
if he doesn’t let her rule him he’ll be called a rough 
man; and if he once gives to his brother he will have 
to keep on giving for ever, and if he doesn’t give at all 
he'll. get the bad name and the sour look as he goes 
about his business.’’ 

“You have bad neighbors, indeed,’’ said I. 

“T’d call.them that.’’ 

“ And a brother that would ask you for a thing you 
wanted yourself wouldn’t be a decent man?” 

“He would not.” 

“Tell me,”’ said I, “ what kind of a wife have you?” 

“ She’s the same as anyone else’s wife to look at, but 
I fancy the other women must be different to live with.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Because you can hear men laughing and singing 
in every public-house that you’d go into, and they 
wouldn’t do that if their wives were hard to live with, 
for nobody could stand a bad comrade. <A good wife, a 
good brother, a good neighbor—these are three good 
roe but you don’t find them lying in every 

itch.’’ 

“ If you went to a ditch for your wife—!” said I. 

He pursed up his lips at me. 

“TI think,” said I, “that you need not mind the 
neighbors so very much. If your mind was in a glass 
case instead of in a head it would be different, but no one 
can spy on you but yourself, and no one can really rule 
— regulate you, but yourself, and that’s well worth 

ing.” 

“ Different pecple,’’ said he shortly, “are made 
differently.” 

“Maybe,” said I, “ your wife woul'd be a good wife 
to some other husband, and your brother might be decent 
enough if he had a different brother.” 

He wrinkled up his eyes and looked at me very 
steadily— 

“T’ll be saying good-bye to you, young man,”’ said 
he, and he raised his hammer again and began to beat 
solemnly on the stones. 
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I stood by him for a few minutes, but as he neither 
spoke nor looked at me again I turned to my own path, 
intending to strike Dublin by the Paps of Dana an‘d the 
long slopes beyond them. 


James STEPHENS. 





The Drama. 





ADVENTURES, GREAT AND SMALL. 


“The Great Adventure.” By Arnold Bennett. (Methuen.) Pro- 
duced at the Kingsway Theatre, by Mr. Granville Barker. 

“Typhoon.” A New Play, in Four Acts, from Melchior Lengyel’s 
“Taifan.” Produced at the Haymarket Theatre, by Mr. 
Frederick Harrison, 


Baron Yoshikawa Rosin SHIELL8. 


*Takeramo . LavRence Irvina. 
Kobayashi .- Henry Crocker. 
Omayi . CraupEe Rats. 
Kitameru Azooma SxrxKo. 
Yamoshi CHARLES TERRIC. 
Hironari ... - Leon M. Lion. 
Georges... rr H. O. NicHotson. 


*Renard-Beinsky 
“Professor Dupon 
- 25 ss 


+» LEon QUARTERMAIN. 
.. E. Lyatt Swere. 
. ARTHUR WHITBY 


Marchland .. ALLAN JEAYES. 
Simon . Hersert HEweTson. 
Therese MARJORIE WATERLOW. 
Helene _ = _ ae .. MaseL HAcENey. 

* Specially striking representation. 
Ox, Mr. Bennett! And oh, Mr. Barker! Why 


eonspire to waylay and delude our poor public by writing 
and producing such things as ‘‘ The Great Adventure? ”’ 
For well do you know that adventures are not for the 
unadventurous. No adventurer is your Ilam Carvo, the 
artist who dies to the public in a fit of shyness, and comes 
to life again when he has got it over, or worn it off in 
an rte ae of sticky domesticity. No adventure was 
in your mind, Mr. Bennett, such as that in which, 
pushing bravely off into new seas of exploration and 
strange fantasy, you found a wonder-city in the grey 
smoke and red clay of a town in the Potteries. 
Adventures were there in plenty, for those master- 
printers, drapers, shop-walkers, and young and old wives 
of yours were conceived with souls as well as bodies, and 
the meanest of those separate existences was redeemed 
from commonness by being caught up and merged in a 
broad current of life. Neither of these effects is even 
aimed at in such a piece of mere dexterity as “ The 
Great Adventure.’’ Mr. Bennett has hardly asked him- 
self what sort of a man he could be who could relinquish, 
in a moment of “suggestion,’’ the daily and hourly 
pursuit of an art that has yielded him the fame and the 
mastery of a Titian. These aro not the artist-problems ; 
this is not the self-absorbed and self-devouring artist- 
nature; here is not the artist-play. Moreover, here is 
not the true way and honorable destiny of the distinguished 
writer of “ Clayhanger,’’ unless it be that the puzzle of 
Mr. Bennett’s play suggests itself as the puzzle of Mr. 
Bennett’s strangely impersonal self. For he, like the 
hero of this clever tour de force, seems able to put on his 
valet’s clothes and take them off again when he pleases. 
But what does literary or dramatic criticism exist for, if 
not to persuade Mr. Bennett to be sparing of these lower 
incarnations, and Mr. Barker to turn a stern and un- 
regarding eye upon them? 
* . * 


Happily, there is a play, now being performed at the 
Haymarket Theatre, which can truly be described as of 
the nature of an ‘‘ adventure.’”’ This is the English 
rendering of Melchior Lengyel’s ‘‘ Taifun.’”’ ‘“‘ Typhoon”’ 
is not in itself a mysterious or a difficult play, any more 
than it is a greatly written one. It is even rather violent 
and melodramatic in movement. But it differsessentially 
from Mr. Bennett’s clever, trifling work, in that it 
springs from an intellectual idea, and not from a mere 
happy thought in stage construction. Mr. Bennett’s 





Carve has to disappear and in a fashion to re-appear, 
not because it was essential to his nature that he should 
sufier the change of state and habit that was imposed 
upon him, but because his maker had constructed that 
kind of puppet, and had given its limbs that kind of 
contortion. 

But Lengyel’s Takeramo, the Japanese student 
and observer of European life, represents —— 
positive in his type, and something intensely spiritua 
in its development. The author has, indeed, made two 
interesting studies in contemporary history and 
psychology. He has given us a brief, spirited sketch of 
Japanese state-polity, and he has tried to show this force 
working through an extremely sensitive temperament, in 
contact with European (or Parisian) “‘ civilisation.’’ 
The policy is ‘‘ bushido,’ the Japanese conception of 
State-worship, an idea that carries with it something of 
our Western notions of State Socialism and Imperialist 
patriotism, but it is at once narrower, more logical, more 
naive, and more religious than either or than both 
combined. Imagine, then, « little band of Japanese 
explorers, despatched, under the strict eye and warder- 
ship of that old Japanese statesman, Baron Yoshikawa,, 
to ‘‘do’’ Paris in the interests of ‘‘ bushido,’’ that is 
to say, to find out all about her, to pick holes in her 
character, and her pocket of ideas and appliances for 
Japanese consumption. The true bushido-ist must, 
of course, fulfil this mission without moulting a feather 
of his exclusive devotion to his land and his Mikado. 
That is quite simple to the straight-going disciple, who 
observes but does not assimilate, and can put on the 
whole Japanese man when he doffs the frock-coat for the 
kimono. But not so easy for the ratsonneur, the artistic 
temperament, the Japanese Hamlet, who soon begins 
to think of Western life in terms of its men. Yes, and 
of its women, too. For, like the Goth, who came 
to conquer, and was conquered, Takeramo is ensnared 
by the old enchantress of the Seine and by one of her 
daughters—not at all a pretty daughter, but a vulgar, 
scheming one. 

This, of course, opens the conflict between Old and 
New Japan. Old Japan must break these Delilah bonds, 
and bring back Takeramo to the undivided service of 
Nippon. This it proceeds to do with due Oriental subtlety 
and secrecy, by convincing him that his adored mistress 
has coarsely deceived him. But Old Japan commits two 
errors. It forgets not only that Takeramo is in love, but 
that the poison of the Western spirit has entered his soul. 
His passion for the cocotte, and the very Western jealousy 
that accompanies it, lead him, after a scene of vile 
provocation, to strangle her. That in itself raises no 
great difficulty for Old Japan. It is a quite simple 
proposition to transfer the crime from Takeramo, 
who is valuable to Japan, to the least important 
member of the band, all of whom compete, in the 
spirit of ‘‘ bushido,’’ for the honor of dying, as well 
as living, for Nippon. No sooner said than done. 
The crime is reconstructed and rearranged by nimble 
Japanese wits, and Western self-conceit is played on so 
as to mislead the easily blinded eyes of Western justice. 

Thus far all prospers for “ bushido.’’ But its gain 
is naught, for it has lost its savor for Takeramo, who is 
safe from the guillotine, but not from himself. For he 
has tasted not merely the blandishments of his Esther, 
but the new thought and dream of Tolstoy and the 
Western thinkers that man was meant for something 
more than blind slavery to governments, that their 
tyranny will strangle his soul, as he has strangled 
his mistress. He was already Western enough to 
try and take back his crime on his own shoulders; 
he is so Western in thought that he finds that 
he can no longer live for Nippon and her alone, 
no longer despise and use and deceive the West in her 
interests, no longer be a “ patriot’ and nothing more. 
Soe, having finished his task-work, he chooses to die for 
her, in expiation of the “ bushido ’’ spirit, rather than 
in service to it. He is led on to this end by his friend- 
ship for a dissipated half-Christian, half-sceptical artist, 
and the association between these men reveals, much 
more than the rather crude and brutal episode of the 
cocotte, the real life of the play. So, in the fine Japanese 
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phrase, he “changes his world,’ having outgrown 
this one. 

The fascination of the play arises from the ingenuity 
and grace of its setting, as well as from the inherent 
interest of its idea. Through the little Japanese colony in 
Paris, round which the action moves—their saki- 
drinking, their tinkling music, their Mikado-worship, 
and solemn tales of the Motherland—the author contrives 
te picture the proud, secret Japanese nature, its mask 
of fineness and toleration, and its real arrogance. In con- 
trast he sets out the fluid Western world, emotional and 
dissipated and uncontrolled, with its noisy music and 
“bulbous’’ women, but with a disconcerting and 
disintegrating influence on the East. A few cf 
the actors are Japanese, and their bows, and 
smiles, and bland deception of the foreigner, add to one’s 
amusing sense of being behind the scenes and the 
brains of these attractive people. But the play owes 
most of all to Mr. Laurence Irving. I have never before 
seen the personality of this accomplished actor really 
yield and flow into his art. His Takeramo is a beautiful 
conception, not only because it is always played in the 
right key, but because it is clear that the artist is in 
love with his character, and has determined to make 
the speetator look through the windows of its soul. 
It was easy for Mr. Irving to “ make up”’ so as to 
look like a Japanese, and to schcol his voice and address 
to the soft, tranquil, sympathetic Eastern manner. It 
‘was nothing liko so easy to suggest Takeramo’s spiritual 
gchanges and sufferings. Here lies the distinction of his 
‘artistry and of the play which it so freshly and 
remarkably adorns. 


H. W. M. 





Letters from Abroad. 


THE STORMING OF ADRIANOPLE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Once more, in the history of war, the impessible 
thing has happened. ‘‘ Odren’”’ has not fallen; it has 
been taken by assault. It had not run out of provisious ; 
there was flour enough for nearly another month. It 
was amply munitioned, well-defended, and had almost 
too many brains. .A Belgian General, expert specialist 
in fortification, seventy German, and many Belgian and 
Roumanian commissioned officers, and no fewer than 
fourteen Pachas, might have seemed sufficient. Lest 
English intercst in the siege should have dimmed, and 
English geographical knowledge grown hazy, let. me add 
that the place is moated by three swift and formidable 
rivers, and has only one face by which a man can enter 
it dry-shod, and is guarded by about thirty of the finest 
forts that a German genius in such matters could plan, 
defended by nearly 700 guns of position. It was believed 
by all Europe to be impregnable. The day of assault 
upon places of strength is past. Except Japs (who 
** don’t count ’’), no troops can be asked to rush barbed- 
wire and mines, stone scarps and rifle-pits. Moltke 
never called for such sacrifices from his armies. The 
Russians failed at Plevna. We failed in South Africa. 
All such attacks are ruinously costly, and if tried at 
night are foredoomed to fail disastrously (unless upon 
sand heaps and fellahs). Shakspere tells us that nice 
customs courtesy to great kings; but Bulgaria is a 
democracy, and all the accepted rules of modern warfare 
have gone down flat before the disciplined enthusiasm 
of her “ half-traincd’’ ploughboys, moved at night by 
the stop-watch with machine-like precision, and impelled 
by a great passion of enthusiasm to oust the Turk. 

The way they did it was so simple! The place had 
one assailable side, the east, or south-eastern face, as 
everybody recognised, and, therefore, this face had been 
rendered secure by art, and everybody recognised this 
fact, too. The Bulgarians had long since given up all 
hopes of ‘‘taking’’ Adrianople, and had fiddled with 
Bulair, and begun in a hopeless, aimless fashion to nibble 
at Tchataldja, but von der Goltz’s masterpiece was too 
expensive. They had belted w & for six months, and 








every hunting man knows that the longer you look at 
your fence the less yeu feel inclined te go for it. Then, 
in the smallest of the small hours of last Tuesday 
morning (1.0 a.m., March 25th), nine battalions arose 
and did the patently impossible thing, teok the big fort 
by escalade, captured five hundred Turks, turned its 
heavy Krupps upon the tiers of forts behind, wrecked 
and rushed them in turn, and swept on into the city 
itself. Just what happened I cannot yet find out, for 
the Ministers themselves seem to know but little, a detail 
here, the number of a regiment there; their generals 
seem curiously inarticulate, far apter at winning engage- 
ments than at describing their methods. That the 
Shipka Regiment (23rd of the Line) was first into the 
city seems agreed, and that the Jambol boys (29th) were 
close upon their heels is admitted. Also, that Shuckri 
was absolutely surprised, nor knew upon which face the 
real attack would fall, nor if it was an attack indeed, 
until his cincture of forts was snapped, and Ivanoff’s men 
were upon him. Then the poor fellow bestirred himself. 
All horses were to be killed, all bridges broken, all stores 
and munitions destroyed, and heavy guns rendered 
useless. But these measures take time, and Ivanoff gave 
him no time, and the long and the short of it is that, 
excepting the big railway bridge over the Arda, which 
may take a week to repair, most of the communications 
are intact, and of the 680 heavy guns, there are quite 
sufficient to make the storming of Tchataldja a reason- 
able possibility. A siege-train started southward before 
the fires were out (nothing serious was burnt, and a 
Bulgar-Turk gendarmerie took over the city and kept 
order). Shuckri fought for thirty hours, striving to 
break out through the Serb lines, or to surrender to 
Serbs. He did neither, but only handed over his sword 
when actually collared and held. The value of the prize 
only a strategist and a statesman can estimate—it is 
prodigious. The second city in the Turkish Empire, 
their Holy Place, their first great European conquest, 
long antedating Constantinople, has passed out of 
Moslem hands for ever. 

But what will be the moral effect upon European 
policies and diplomacy of this Western Port Arthur? 
It is evident that we must somehow place these 
Bulgarians. To lecture, and advise, and feel annoyed 
and fussy, is inadequate. There is probably no general 
of any European army who would have dared to ask his 
corps d’ élite to do what these brown-faced, poorly-drilled 
young farmers did as a matter of course. They have 
been clamoring to be unleashed for weeks. Nor do their 
friends here in Sofia seem aware that they have done 
anything out of the common. That they will proceed 
to take Constantinople, unless their terms are agreed to, 
I regard as certain. They are a curiously dogged, 
inarticulate race, with nothing about them answering to 
our ‘‘ nerves.’’ I do not know what view of the future 
of Salonika prevails for the moment among the gentle- 
men negotiating in London. But Salonika will be 
Bulgarian ; that is a certainty. 

This is a democracy of a sort that is new tome. It 
took the bit in its teeth, and made this war against the 
will of its King. He might take it or leave it. It asks 
nothing for itself, no lands, moneys, concessions, honors 
(save a tiny silver cross and pale blue riband for its 
bravest), but it is dead-set upon the Big Bulgaria of 
which Beaconsfield robbed it, and I think it will get 
what it asks. You must not think of these fighters as 
even semi-savage. Ninety-five per cent are literate: 
they are nearly all free-holders, or sons of free-holders ; 
they are very sober, chaste, quiet-spoken lads, nice to 
travel with, patient and courteous, who, having never 
known a landlord, or ‘‘a gentleman,’’ offer the hand 
with natura) freedom. You can’t make ‘ smart”’ 
soldiers of them, but if you show them what you want 
done, they do tt, as at Adrianople. If a bulwark against 
Russian aggression is indispensable, here is one ready- 
made, also a trusty warder of the Straits. I cannot 
learn what they iost at the assault, but think it will run 
out at 7,000, say half the expected quota. Some pre- 
dicted thrice as many.—Yours, &c., 


H. M. Watuis. 


Sofia, March 30th, 1913, 
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Communications. 


OUR ALLIANCE WITH SLAVERY. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srz,—During the recent debate on the Consolidated Fund 
(March 27th) certain points which are likely to be overlooked 
were riised by Lord Henry Cavendish-Bentinck and Mr. 
Edmund Harvey. On behalf of the Foreign Office, Mr. 
Acland gave the official reply, basing his observations on a 
recent White Book (Africa, No, 2, February, 1913), and 
giving as good reasons as possible for a policy of acquicscence 
and inaction, tempered by good advice. 

It so happened that the question raised had reference to 
that system of slavery in the Portuguese West African 
Colonies which I investigated during my journeys in Angola 
and the islands of San Thomé and Principe in 1904-1905. 
My report, published as “A Modern Slavery,’’ was subse- 
quently confirmed in almost every detail by Mr. Joseph 
Burtt’s “ Report’’ to the three main British cocoa firms 
(reprinted by the Anti-Slavery Society), by Mr. William 
QGadbury’s “Labor in Portuguese West Africa,” by Mr. 
Charles Swan’s “Slavery of To-Day,” and by numerous 
public letters from missionaries and other residents in 
Angola. During the trial of the case Cadbury v. “The 
Standard,” at Birmingham (November 30th, 1909), it was 
proved in evidence that Mr. Burtt had telegraphed from 
Angola to the cocoa firms a code word, meaning “ Nevinson’s 
report not exaggeraied, rather understated,’ and Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, who with Sir John Simon was counsel for the prose- 
cution, did not dispute the truth of my account, out of 
which the case arose. He acknowledged the system as 
slavery. “It is common ground between us,” he said, “ that 
what took place there (i.e., in the two islands) and what we 
know to be the facts there, constitute a system which can 
only be described as a system of slavery.’’ I need not say 
that such an admission would not have been made by the 
present Attorney-General and Solicitor-General if they could 
have proved the contrary. For then their case would have 
been established without further question. 

I recall these facts, partly because my evidence was for 
two or three years violently impugned. I was first attacked 
as “a mythical person,’’ who had never visited Angola or 
the Islands; as, indeed, I could not have done if I did not 
exist. When my existence was no longer to be denied, I 
was accused of the wildest motives, such as an intention 
of reducing the value of the islands, with a view to purchase, 
or a hatred of Roman Catholicism, which on the contrary 
I admire, or a specially diabolical spite against the 
Portuguese, whereas if this system had been practised by 
my own countrymen, I should only have exposed it with the 
greater vehemence. But chiefly I recall these facts to remind 
your readers of the reality and horror of the evil. 

If they want further evidence, let them take it from a 
Portuguese official, who had every opportunity of knowing 
the truth. Senhor Jeronimo Paiva de Carvalho was Curador 
(“ Protector of the Natives ”’) on the island of Principe for 
over five years till 1907, when he resigned. In Lisbon last 
year there was published a pamphlet written by him upon 
the condition of the “ servigaes,’’ or “contract laborers” 
on the Islands, and upon his duties as Curador. A transla- 
tion may be obtained from the Anti-Slavery Society (Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W.). We are told that 
the Portuguese Government now disputes the authorship, 
but I believe there is ne doubt the ex-Curador wrote it, 
and as it stands, this pamphlet more than confirms 
the very worst that other investigators and I have 
said about the slavery. Two points, for instance, in my 
report were much questioned or derided, even by some 
who accepted the rest: one that a man who ventured to 
expose or protest against the system in Angola risked 
personal danger; the other that on Principe some of the 
slaves escaped to the forests, were from time to time 
hunted down by organised expeditions (for which the Regula- 
tions of 1903 provide), and were recaptured or killed. 
Speaking of the duties of the Curador who registers the 
“contract’’ of the slaves coming from Angola, Senhor 
Carvalho writes :— 

“ Wee to the Curador who dares stand up against the 


iniquities ef the tradera in black flesh. I know from oxperience 
that he would be a lest man.” 





Speaking of the slaves on the island of Principe, he writes: 


“Many of them escape into the virgin forest, and ferm 
little communities, where at any rate they lead the primitive 
life of their native land. Expeditions are got up against these 
runaways, and woe to him who allows himself to be caught. 
There awaits him a unique and revolting punishment that 
slowly kills, but leaves no traces sufficient to warrant a judicial 
inquiry into the cri:me.” 


The planters who told me of these expeditions said the 
runaways were shot like game. Perhaps that was the habit 
only of the more merciful among them. But in any case, 
the two most disputed facts in my report are now confirmed 
by a Portuguese official. 


Let me quote a few more sentences from his pamphlet, 
merely to recall the truth as I was able to expose it nearly 
eight years ago; Senhor Carvalho writes :— 


“The existance of slavery in tho Islands is an actual fact, 
although it appears to the public to be a system of free labor. 
The very nature of it involves a compulsion that makes the 
negro renew the contract again and again, till it constitutes 
forced labor for life. 

“Technical repatriation, established by law to deceive 

people, is useless when we remember the depth of the negroes’ 
ignorance—an ignorance which in itself enables the planter to 
buy them outright. 
“I speak of the laborers born in Angola. They are actual 
elaves. Caught in the interior, or sold to Europeans by their 
chiefs, they come down to the coast like any other sort of 
merchandise. 

“The planters say, in defence, that when a negro gets to 
the Islands he finds himself in a paradise, and never wishes to 
return to hia native land. This is a diabolical argument, but 
if it is true, why does it apply only to the Angolans? 

“While I wes Curador, dozens of negroes committed 
suicide. When I inquired into this, I was told by their com- 
panions that they had recourse to this extremity as the only 
means of returning to their native land. And when I asked 
how, they actually replied, ‘ As spirits.’ 

** Visitors only see what the planters think fit to show them, 
and as soon as they have left, everything changes, and the 
usual routine reverts to its rough and uneven path. 

“There is a great variety of punishments, and their 
application depends on the character of the offence, and, more 
or less, on the ill-nature of the planter or manager. 

“The cudgel is used in various ways, and the palmatoria 
generally to beat the hands and feet and the lower part of the 
body. Among these punishments are some that are an insult 
to humanity. 

“Some gengers practise immorality with the black women 
for the pleasure of enjoying their distress, and seeing the 
suffering of the men.” 


These are extracts from the evidence, not of a brief 
visitor, nor of someone specially hostile to Portugal, as I was 
quite falsely supposed to be, but of a Portuguese whose 
official position for more than five years gave him every 
opportunity of discovering the truth. It may be said that 
he left the islands six years ago, and there have been im- 
provements since. I gratefully admit improvements, and 
many promises of improvement, especially since the Republic 
was established in Portugal. But Senhor Carvalho is not 
very grateful; he is less grateful than I was inclined to be. 
He writes :— 


“ To-day, it is said, things have improved a little, and, up 
to a certain point, I admit that they have. But the changes 
have not improved the condition of life for the negroes who 
were previously contracted. 

“It was merely a palliative, and little has come of it. 
remedy must go to the root of things.” 


The 


Yes ; the remedy must go to the root of things, and the 
root of things lies in the legalised form of slavery prevail- 
ing throughout the mainland province. Angola is putrid 
with slavery. When I was there, I believe it was literally 
true that no plantation was worked except by slaves, and 
almost every other kind of labor for the Portuguese was done 
by slaves also. At the ports and in the trading-centres of 
the interior, anyone could buy men, women, or children 
as his possessions ata price. From what I hear from recent 
travellers, up to Mr. John Harris’s visit to the port towns 
last year, this state of things has not much altered. The 
latest definite account I have seen is a letter from Acting 
Consul Smallbones to Sir Edward Grey as to the working of 
the labor regulations of May, 1911. Writing from Loanda 
last September, he says (White Book, Africa Ne. 2, February, 
1913, p. 37) that those regulations, though legally in force, 
have only been applied in some instances; that in parts of 
Angola it appears impossible to obtain laborers, except by 
the process of “acquiring” them, and “the fact that they 
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are not free is sometimes disguised by their entering into a 
contract.”” He also mentions a case in which 700 laborers, 
who had been working from five to nine years on a planta- 
tion, entreated the Governor-General (who was there on a 
visit) to allow them to leave. Whereupon, he sent thirteen 
soldiers from Loanda to intimidate them, and they returned 
to work. Mr. Smallbones represented to the Governor- 
General that this was contrary to the regulations, and was 
told in answer that “in the present state of the labor supply, 
such scrupulous observance of the regulations would entail 
the entire stoppage of a large plantation, for which he could 
not be responsible.” 

There, I suspect, we come up against the heart of the 
trouble. The plantation-owners and slave-dealers, both in 
Angola and the Islands, are too strong for the Gove: nment. 
It is just what Sir Arthur Hardinge reported to Sir Edward 
Grey on March 19th, 1912 (Africa No. 2, 1912, p. 84). 
Writing from Lisbon, he said he had brought certain facts 
in regard to the San Thomé labor to the notice of the 
Portuguese Foreign Minister :— 

“He assured me,” he continued, “and I believe quite 
sincerely, of the desire felt by his Government to terminate all 
these abuses, and justify the claim of the Portuguese Republic 
to be a humane and progressive force in the civilisation of 
Africa; but he said that the governors whom he had sent out 
to give effect to its instructions had been to a great extent 
paralysed by the power of the vested interests, Europeen and 
native, which, in effecting the necessary reforms, they found 
arrayed against them.” 

“Paralysed by the vested interests ’’—that has hitherto 
been the fate of many of Portugal’s good intentions. In that 
region of the world, the vested interests are more powerful 
than government and law. Nominally, slavery was abolished 
close upon forty years ago. In reality, it remained un- 
checked till the native rising of 1902, and was then restored 
under forms further legalised. On paper, the regulations for 
“contract laborers ” were not very bad. Not their only fault, 
but their chief fault was that they were never carried out. 

Take now the two main points on which improvement 
may at present be claimed :— 

(1) At the time of my visit (1905) the average annual 
export of slaves from Angola to the Islands was about 4,000 
ymen and women, at about £30 a head, and the number was 
rising rapidly. As I write, I receive evidence that secret 
slave-trading, outside the legalised system, largely prevailed, 
and occurs still. An Englishman, who gives details, in- 
cluding the names of shippers, reports that in 1908, for 
instance, 7,000 slaves were smuggled over from a port south of 
Monte Sahoa, near Benguella. On March 17th, 1909, the three 
*main English cocoa firms and one German firm, to their lasting 
‘credit, declared a boycott against the slave-grown cocoa. It 
is, perhaps, significant that in the following July the export 
of slaves from Angola was prohibited, and till quite recently, 
I believe, it had not been resumed, unless by stealth. Labor 
was brought from Mozambique and Liberia under what 
appear to be fair conditions of contract. But in the 
“ Boletim Official” of San Thomé we find that last September 
a steamer was licensed to bring 500 natives from Angola, and 
last January another was licensed to bring 300. I cannot be 
sure, but it looks as though vested interests were again 
paralysing good intentions. 

(2) At the time of my visit, not one Angolan “ servical” 
(polite for slave), after being exported to the Islands, had 
gone back. All worked there till they died. In 1908 some 
attempt at repatriation began. Again, I cannot be quite 
sure of numbers, but it is thought that in the last five years 
an average of about 500 a year have been repatriated, and 
Mr. Acland assures us the number has lately fisen con- 
siderably. It’ is not much, compared with the 4,000 a year 
formerly imported by the Islands ; but, still, it is something. 
Even as it is, I gladly welcome the change. If the repatria- 
tion were decently organised, it would be an excellent 
beginning. But the accounts that reach us are deplorable. 
By deductions from the “servigaes’” small wages, a 
Repatriation Fund of about £100,000 has accumulated. We 
estimate that it ought to amount to £220,000 by now; but 
about half has disappeared, as money sometimes will. The 
plantation-owners promised that each “servical” should 
receive £18 from this fund on repatriation. Our information 
shows that the average received is about £3, and most 
receive nothing, but are dumped on the coast and lett to 
find what living they can, to steal, or to starve (White Book : 





Africa No. 2, 1913, especially pp. 77-80). Again it seems 
as though vested interests were paralysing good intentions, 
and everything possible is done to discourage the “servigal’s” 
return home, no matter how many years he may have 
worked. 

That I believe to be an accurate statement of the present 
situation, founded mainly on the recent White Book. 
Granted the existence of “ palliatives,” it still remains a 
situation of slavery in Angola, and for many thousands 
(30,000 at the very lowest estimate) on the Islands. And 
it is a situation that, by old treaties of alliance still in force, 
England is bound to maintain against the attack of any 
Power claimizig the right to extinguish slavery. The Com- 
mittee of the Anti-Slavery Society considers this an intoler- 
able position for this country. Portugal, they urge, should 
be warned that it would be impossible for England to fulfil 
her obligations by sending a fleet to maintain a state of 
slavery ; and that unless complete reform is carried out in 
fact as well as on paper, the treaties will be renounced. Sir 
Edward Grey’s reply to this suggestion (January 3l1st, 1913, 
White Book, pp. 82, 83) is disappointing. He appears still 
to rely on promises and good intentions, still to believe that 
“good treatment’ condones slavery, and that the laborers 
on the Islands have nothing much to complain of, because 
they “are now legally free.” Why, every slave in Angola 
and the Islands has been “legally free” since 1874. And 
what kind of difference has that legal freedom made to the 
unhappy natives in the hideous record of the last forty 
years ?—Yours, &c., 

Henry W. NevINson. 


Letters to the Edttor. 


“SECOND THOUGHTS ON MENTAL 
DEFICIENCY.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—I cannot help thinking that the force of your 
criticism of the provisions of the Mental Deficiency Bill is 
somewhat weakened by a more careful examination of the 
actual terms of the measure. 

You object to bringing within the scope of the Bill girls 
pregnant or giving birth to illegitimate children whilst in 
receipt of poor relief, and children found by the Local 
Education Authorities to be incapable of receiving benefit in 
special schools for defective children. 

There are provisions in the new Bill which prevent the 
oppressive or wrongful detention of those coming within 
these categories. The first is that which provides that, on 
being brought before a judicial authority, the alleged defec- 
tive can only be detained if the judicial authority is satisfied, 
not only that he or she is a defective coming within one of 
the specified classes, but also that it is desirable to make an 
order for detention in such defective’s own interest. In 
making the order, the judicial authority has not to con- 
sider his own prejudices or the interests of the community. 
He can make the order only “if he thinks it desirable to 
do so in the interests of such person.” If, therefore, it can 
be shown, by parents or anyone else, that the defective can 
be adequately cared for and protected outside a home, the 
judicial authority will not be justified in making an order. 

The second safeguard is that which provides that all 
those under the age of twenty-one shall have, not only the 
review of their cases at stated intervals by the Board, but 


a special inquiry on attaining that age. The words of the 
Bill are as follows :— 








om. we . Provided that where a defect:ve was, at 
the time of being sent to the institution or placed under 
guardianship, under twenty-one years of age, the case shall be 
reconsidered by the visitors appointed under this Act within 
three months after he attains the age of twenty-one years. 

“ (3) On such reconsideration the visitors shall visit the 
defective or summon him to attend before them and inquire 
into his mental condition and into all the circumstances of the 
case, and if it appears to them that further detention in an 
institution or under guardianship is no longer required in the 
interests of the defective, shall order him to be discharged : 

“ Provided that if the visitors do not order his discharge 
the defective or his parent or guardian may within fourteen 
days ufter the decision of the visitors appeal to the Board.” 


It will be observed that this reconsideration is to be 
carried out by the visiting justices, a body independent alike 
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of the Board and of the tribunal which made the original 
order. 

Add to these safeguards the fact that every person 
detained means expense to the local authority, and I think 
it becomes clear that the care and control provided by the 
Bill will, in practice, be confined to those defectives whose 
condition and circumstances are such as urgently to require 
public protection.—Yours, &c., 


H. T. Cawtey. 
House of Commons, April 9th, 1913. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sin,—The criticism of the Mental Deficiency Bill in this 
week’s issue of Tne Nation is greatly to the point, especially 
as concerns the provision for the permanent detenticn of 
unmarried women who are pregnant and in receipt of poor 
relief. 

Formerly, it was a punishable offence for either man 
or woman to have an illegitimate child in this country. 

Many cases are to be found in the Quarter Sessions 
Records of the seventeenth century, such as that of Thomas 
Smyth, who was ordered to pay a fine to the King of 
£3 6s. 8d., and was sent to the gaol at Worcester for seven 
days. In addition to 10s. for expenses, he was ordered to 
pay 12 pence weekly to the mother of the child for its main- 
tenance, and she was to be sent to gaol immediately after 
she was churched, being not of ability to pay a fine. In 
cases where the man could not pay the ordered maintenance, 
his father was held responsible. 

Establishment of paternity and the enforcement of 
maintenance orders were more practicable in those days 
when a man could not easily escape from his responsibilities 
by moving to another district. Nevertheless, we must 
remember now, as then, every illegitimate child has a father, 
and society has no more right to punish the mother than it 
has to punish the father. 

In the case of feeble-minded women, it is not the 
illegitimacy of the child which is accounted punishable. A 
rich woman, or one who can induce a man to support her, 
may hare illegitimate children. Yet, in either case, the 
child may be as vicious and degenerate as the child of a poor 
girl. 

If we reject the idea of punishment, the only justifica- 
tion for detaining persons against their will is when it is 
necessary for the safety of the community. Are the feeble- 
minded more dangerous than the criminal classes? The 
danger caused by the feeble-minded women for whom this 
clause is designed is much less than that which is produced 
by a class of abnormal men. Every year many hundreds 
of little girls are assaulted by men, some of whom are 
tramps, others capable of earning their living. The offence 
is indictable, and in looking through the records of police- 
courts, we find that often the men plead guilty. Yet the 
maximum penalty of two years’ imprisonment is seldom 
inflicted, even when the man is guilty of more than one 
offence. So dangerous a perversion calls for other 
treatment. 

The feeble-minded woman gives birth to a child which 
may all its life be a charge to the community. That is her 
whole offence. But the child assaulted by the man has beer 
ruined for life, and, while at large, the man will probably 
beget children who will be as great a danger to the State 
as those of the feeble-minded woman. Perhaps the magis- 
trates who sentence these perverted men to less than the 
maximum term of restraint forget that, when released, they 
wiil be free to commit similar crimes again. The assaults 
greatly exceed the number of convictions. 

The children who suffer directly, it is true, are not the 
children of the magistrates; but girls and women of all 
classes pay the penalty for this neglect. Because these 
depraved men are at large, no girl-child can be allowed the 
freedom of a boy-child to go about and discover the world 
for herself. A careful mother cannot permit so awful a risk. 

Hence, girls grow up with their powers of initiative, 
enterprise, and action undeveloped ; are less fitted than their 
brothers to earn their living, and too often are unable to 
take their places by the side of young men as pioneers in 
new countries, where, in consequence, men must lead a 
celibate life; while in the old countries, for large numbers 





of middle-class women there is no possibility of marriage and 
motherhood.—Yours, &c., 


Aurce CLARK. 
Street, Somerset, April 8th, 1913. 


GREECE AND SOUTHERN ALBANIA. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—I am painfully surprised at the attitude of your 
valuable paper regarding the question of Epirus. I con- 
sider Tat Nation as an organ of human ideals, and I am 
sure you must be misled by mischievous inaccuracies when 
you write about “ Hellenised ’” Janina and about “ Albanian 
Koritza and Konitza.” I am a native of Epirus, born just 
a little further North of Kalamas River, and I know per- 
fectly well that nowhere exists such an ardent Hellenism 
as in those environs between Philiates and Argyro-Kastron 
to the North. The few Mussulman villages, scattered here 
and there, are of Greek extraction, turned to the Mussulman 
creed under the terror of Turkish rule in the last century 
and before. “Hellenised’’ Janina, as you call it, was, as 
it is now, three centuries ago the very centre of Hellenic 
culture and ideals long, long before Austro-Italian kindness 
and care of nationalities invented the Albanian national 
conscience. And Koritza, “the Athens of Macedonia,” with 
all its environs, is more Hellenic than Athens itself, from 
the point of view of Greek culture, which it had cultivated 
for three centuries before Greck independence. There are 
in all the Kaza or district of Koritza 147 Greek schools, 
with 14,300 pupils and 226 professors and teachers, against 
one or two Albanian schools with a little more than a 
hundred pupils! Regarding Konitza, I should be surprised 
if any Albanian would dare to put forth any claim, because 
this town is entirely Greek. We Greeks sympathise with 
our brother Albanians; in the past we made very often 
common cause with them against our oppressors, the Turks. 
But we Epirotes, with our strong Hellenic consciousness, 
do not wish to be included in the so-called antonomous 
Albania under the protection of two not disinterested Powers. 
After five centuries of bitter struggle—in which we grate- 
fully had always the sympathy of English people—for our 
Hellenic freedom, it would be monstrous to ask from us to 
abandon the most sacred ideals which we cherish in our 
life ; and we ask you broad-minded English Liberals to treat 
us fairly, and not to wound so cruelly our national feeling.— 
Yours, &c., 

Epirote, April 8th, 1913. Cor. Kessary. 


[Our correspondent’s letter does not sufficiently dis- 
tinguish between populations which are Greek by race and 
mother-tongue and populations which, being Albanian by 
race and language but Orthodox in religion, have in various 
degrees been Hellenised in Greek schools. This latter pro- 
cess is rarely completed save in the case of the men of the 
well-to-do class ; the women and the peasants are only super- 
ficially affected. Children are forced to speak Greek in 
schzol ana relapse into Albanian in the playground. 
Me/chants may speak Greek among themselves, but will use 
Albanian to their wives, children, and employees. One 
hears little save Albanian in the streets and bazaars of 
Koritza (which the writer knows fairly well); but, un- 
doubtedly most of the men and the younger middle-class 
women can speak Greek. From the standpoint of culture, 
the process of attempting to teach through the medium of a 
foreign tongue has been as disastrous as is commonly the 
case. The absence of Albanian schools means only that the 
Albanian language has been systematically persecuted by 
the Turks and discouraged by the Greek Church. There was 
only one Albanian school open in Koritza when we were 
there, but there were several Albanian teachers in prison. 
Konitza has produced some notable Albanian patriots, 
including the scholarly author, Faik Bey. Further, our 
correspondent ignores the fact that the majority of the 
population is everywhere Moslem. Even when the Moslem 
Albanian can speak Greek as an acquired tongue his senti- 
ments are rarely Philhellenic. We do not doubt that Greece 
could assimilate the population of South Albania, and 
would rule it well, as she has assimilated the numerous 
Albanian and Vlach elements in Northern Greece. Our argu- 
ment is rather that since a free Albania is to exist, it is 
indispensable that a fair portion of the wealthier and more 
civilised districts of the South should be included in it. It 
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should not be forgotten that this Southern region elected 
Albanian Nationalist deputies to the Ottoman Chamber.— 
Ep., Nation.] 


UNIVERSITY EDUCATION AND THE NATION. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The writer of the thoughtful article on the 
Education question in your issue of the 29th ult. has done 
me the honor to refer to one point in my article in the 
current “Fortnightly Review” on “Oxford and the Work- 
ing Man.” Unfortunately, he has also misrepresented it by 
ignoring the next sentence to the one he quoted. When I 
gave reasons for doubting whether there was much intel- 
lectual ability nowadays that had not a chance of getting a 
university education, I was not including under the term 
practical ability as well, but expressly admitting that there 
might be much of this among the workers. I do not doubt 
that it exists in all classes, and is the salvation of the 
country. And so I need not dispute that there is ability 
which is at present excluded from the universities by the 
fact that it does not “run along prescribed examination 
lines.” But, if so, how would it be benefited by being 
admitted to examination along those lines? The more of 
it is admitted, the more of it would be discouraged, as much 
of it is discouraged even now, and the more extensivo will 
grow the national disbelief in intellectual education which 
our methods have fostered. “Equality of opportunity ” 
would therefore remain illusory so long as it means merely 
an opportunity to be examined, and nothing would be done 
for those types of mind that do not shine in academic 
examination. Yet these may be of great value, and even 
more essential to national welfare than those which examine 
well. No doubt there are certain sorts of ability that tell 
under any system of examination, and that none can spoil ; 
but there are others which any intellectual test must unduly 
exalt or, again, depress. No examination which human 
ingenuity has hitherto devised is able to test, or even to 
elicit, practical ability, the power to act, organise, and 
decide, while it is fatally easy to organise a scheme of 
“education” which will seriously damage it. On the other 
hand, all examinations give an unfair advantage to other 
types of mind, not merely to the man who “crams” well, 
but to the dialectician and manipulator of words, and other 
quite undesirable characters. 

This is why universities all the world over breed pedants 
and talkers, and not originators and doers. This is why 
their tests so often fail to be confirmed in after life. This 
is why it is far from evident that to universalise higher 
education would be a good thing; for though the country 
may want a certain number of learned men, teachers, 
dialecticians, and littératewrs, it might even be fatal to have 
too many of them. Fatal to the nation if the pedant nature 
obtained control of all its affairs; fatal even to learning, if 
it rendered all subjects of instruction so abhorrent that they 
could no longer be taught effectively. Everyone familiar 
with academic life knows that this is a very real danger, and 
I gave some examples of it. 

But this only shows, it may be said, that reform must go 
farther ; that it must embrace the examinations and teaching 
methods of the universities. Certainly; but, in order that 
the “reform” may be an improvement, it presupposes much 
intense and clear thinking about the ends and aims of 
education and of universities. What are we to educate for? 
For the greater glory of the learned man? That has been 
hitherto one of the chief functions of universities which have 
been preserves in which curios of learning (real and bogus) 
have been kept. Or for the accumulation of useful knowledge ? 
Then, surely, it will be necessary to think out carefully how 
academic institutions can be made to secure, or even to 
favor, the growth of knowledge, and how the “knowledge” 
can be prevented from growing useful only to those who 
retail it. Or for life and citizenship? In that case, surely, 
we should retain much about our present methods which 
might otherwise seem worthy of condemnation. That our 
present methods have yielded disappointing results intel- 
lectually is probably recognised extensively. What has nct 
been considered is whether the blame does not lie largely 
with their intellectualism, which is repugnant to the national 
character, unconnected with the moral and practical features 





of our education, and false to the procedures of scientific 
knowing. At any rate, it seems clear that the subject of 
education presents a tangle of motty problems which cannot 
be solved off-hand by amiable platitudes about “ popular 
culture.”"—-Yours, &c., 

F. C. S. Scnrier. 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. F 

April 7th, 2915. 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT HAVE TO FACE. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—Your space and my time forbid countering the 
arguments of your varieus correspondents. It is not worth 
while to make a number of small debating points in face 
of the grave question whether the Liberal Party is to follow 
Liberalism or Mr. Asquith. Mr. Arnold Abraham’s sole 
anxiety is “to keep the party together.’’ The true need is 
to keep the party Liberal. It has been laxly assumed that 
any Liberal is free to vote for or against woman suffrage. As 
if Liberalism were made by the Liberal Whips! Hitherto, 
Liberalism has been identified with the enlargement of 
liberty, with the transference of power from the original 
autocrat to ever-widening areas of society. Within the last 
two or three generations, millions of women, under pressure 
of economic forces, have, for good or ill, been thrust out 
of the home; simultaneously, there has been among women 
a great quickening of education, with an enhanced con- 
sciousness of social evils, which men have fostered or at least 
failed to remedy. Hence the rise of what I have called an 
“intensive minority’”” of women—embracing practically 
every organised group of woman workers—which demands 
political expression and demands it infinitely more keenly 
than the still unenfranchised section of the male population. 
For Liberalism to suppose that this further widening of the 
boundaries of human liberty is net peculiarly its business 
is for Liberalism to commit suicide. 

It is not even a demand for a revolution, but for the 
recognition of the revolution that has already occurred: for 
the readjustment of the mechanism of the State to the facts 
of life. In some countries the readjustment has already 
taken place; in all countries life is pressing towards it. 
Already, in 1867, John Stuart Mill divided the House of 
Commons upon the question in the proportion of 3 to 8. And 
the discordance between life and its past expressions does not 
lessen in forty-six years. Mr. Asquith, who talks of woman 
suffrage exactly as he did a generation ago, has brought 
forward only one reason against: that it would add to the 
electorate an emotional mass which would make it swing 
violently to and fro. This is merely the old Virgilian tag, 
writ large: Varium et mutabile semper faemina, If the 
suffragettes teach us anything, it is that woman is only too 
mechanically rigid. To Mr. Asquith’s old-world, academic 
argument, which is quite unsupported by evidence from 
countries where women do vote, Mr. Abraham adds the 
“organic difference” of the sex, which is, of course, the very 
ground why we want the organically different point of view 
of half the human race. 

As regards the suffragettes—whose most violent demand 
is only for the means of expressing themselves peacefully— 
their line of action is irrelevant to the issue, except in so 
far as it shows that some women value the enfranchisement 
of their sex more dearly than life, and that Government is. 
literally impossible without the consent of the governed. 
Their sufferings cancel their sins, leaving, in my eyes, a 
balance for admiration. 

Equally beside the great issue is the question of Mr. 
Asquith’s honor. At best he has blundered as one cannot 
imagine an old Parliamentary hand blundering in any ques+ 
tion that concerned a section with votes. And in such a 
question, moreover, one cannot imagine the sympathetic 
majority of the Cabinet sticking to Asquith and office. If 
the suffragist Ministers can neither convert nor depose their 
chief, nor persuade him to bow like Bonar Law to a Refer- 
endum of his followers, then we can only look once more to 
the Conservative Party to conserve Liberalism.—Yours, &c., 

IspaEL ZANGWILL. 

Far End, East Preston, Worthing. 

April 7th, 1913, 
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A WORD FOR “ VELVETEENS.” 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Srmz,—I hope you will allow one who has lived for twenty 
years in a good game country to express an opinion on the 
subject of “ Velveteens.”’ 

I cannot help thinking that Mr. Max Pemberton, from 
whom a number of the observations in your article appear 
to have been derived, has been very unfortunate in the game- 
keepers of his acquaintance. 

My own experience has led me to think of the average 
keeper as a robust, cheerful individual, popular (probably 
by reason of these qualities) with his fellow-viliagers. It is 
vital to his own interests to keep on good terms with the 
tenant farmers, for, if not successful in this, a very small 
percentage of the winged game would be able to rear (heir 
young. 

The keeper’s time is, as a rule, divided between looking 
after the game and keeping down the rabbits, large numbers 
of which drive away game to the same extent that they spoil 
crops and young trees. Any landowner who allows rabbits 
to multiply very soon ceases to derive income from his estate. 

In the past gamekeepers have admittedly been 
responsible for the destruction of interesting and valuable 
fauna. This was due to the indifference on the part of the 
landlord and ignorance on the part of the keeper. Now, 
however, a very strong feeling has arisen in favor of doing 
everything to preserve those creatures whose presence gives 
such an additional charm to country life. 

In countries like France, where the game is insuffi- 
ciently protected, nearly every undomesticated bird, 
including even the robin, has suffered extermination. 

Our good neighbors are now obliged to console themselves 
with the migrating larks and thrushes which fall a prey to 
their avidious nets.—Yours, &c., 

L. Epxcnps. 

Cholderton, near Salisbury. 

April 7th, 1913. 





THE “TROUBLE” IN THE 


BRISTOL. 
To the Editor of THH NATION. 

Sre,—It is not my intention to continue the discussion 
with “Graduate,” but as he says that, in my letter to you 
which appeared on March 29th, I did not dispute the 
accuracy of any of his statements, perhaps I may be allowed 
to remind your readers that in that letter I showed, as I 
thought, conclusively : 

1. That the professors are not liable to erbitrary 
dismissal by the Council, as “Graduate’s” letter 
infers, but that, on the contrary, they enjoy, and have 
énjoyed, ever since the establishment of the University 
Chairs, what they themselves describe as “ample security 
of tenure up to the age of 65.” 

2. That “Graduate’s” statement that the Council have 
recently issued agreements giving life tenure to the present 
staff as a consequence of criticism is not only insulting to 
the University, but is absolutely untrue. 

3. That the Council cannot by any means be described 
as “lay,” including as it does amongst its members so many 
persons of high academic distinciion and educational ex- 
perience.—Yours, &c., 


UNIVERSITY OF 


M. C. Sravetzy. 
April 7th, 1913. 





MR. BURNS AND RURAL HOUSING. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sim,—Mr. Burns’s speech in the House of Commons on 
this question has caused profound disappointment to those 
conversant with the seriousness of the problem. 

If the policy outlined in that speech is the policy of the 
Government, the solution of the question will inevitably pass 
into other hands. The facts are simple For years there 
has been a dearth of cottages throughout the land, with all 
its attendant evils—disease, immorality, and emigraticn. 

Mr. Burns has, by an Act of Parliament, placed upon 
the District Councils the statutory obligation to close insani- 
tary cottages. This is being carried out, thus accentuating 
the dearth. Thet part of Mr. Burns’s Act enabling Districts 
to build is inoperative. The homeless laborer is now told 








that the remedy lies in his securing a higher wage and in 
waiting for private enterprise to build him a home. 

Surely this is the refinement of cruelty! 

If we are to stop here, it would have been a thousand 
times better for the agricultural laborer never to have 
passed the Housing and Town Planning Act. I refuse to 
believe that this is the policy of a Government which has 
done so much for social reform.—Yours, &c., 

Artnur ARonson. 

The Mill House, Chipperfield. 

April 8th, 1913. 


THE JEW AND MODERN LIFE. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Siz,—Speaking for the more cultured and thoughtful 
section of the Jewish community, I should like to say that 
the avowed anti-Semitism of the Passion Plays, of the 
“Merchant of Venice,” and of such modern writers as 
Belloc and Chesterton, is far less offensive than the cant of 
unintelligent sentimentalists who dilate upon the Jewish 
origin of Jesus when opening bazaars to raise funds for the 
conversion of Jews to Christianity. To be reminded of all 
the noble qualities of the race—as, for instance, by the 
Bishop of Manchester on one such occasion a few years ago— 
merely as a preliminary to an organised attempt at effacing 
every trace of it, seems to us a very discreditable way of 
fighting. ‘We would much rather believe that Jesus was of 
alien parentage, or that, if he was a Jew, his life and death 
were exploited by aliens for the construction of a religious 
doctrine at once opposed to that of the great line of thinkers 
and prophets of his country and to the very spirit of racial 
idealism which has pervaded the changing exposition of the 
Jewish faith throughout the ages. 

We see as clearly as any anti-Semitic writer the out- 
standing faults of the modern Jew, and deplore them as 
deeply. Our claim to the full-rights of citizenship are not 
based on any sense of perfection, but on the consciousness 
that we have something to contribute to human evolution— 
perhaps the most vital thing of all; an ideal which has not 
been dimmed by thousands of years of intellectual growth, 
but which, from each change of social instituticns and racial 
supremacy, from each new mode of thought, has emerged 
the brighter and more certain. 

If the spirit of the Stock Exchange is held up by super- 
ficial writers as the quintessence of Judaism, it is merely 
because they are blind to the enormous advance of the 
Messianic idea—the Jewish contribution—in modern 
religious and political movements. This idea, in direct 
opposition to the medieval Christian faith in the finality of 
human achievement in the person of Jesus—the frankly 
reactionary faith of Mr. Chesterton—is the secret spring cf 
the vitality of the race. It is an idea which no oppression 
or organisation of anti-Semitic forces can suppress. The 
illogical dialectics of the mission societies in the East-end 
of London-——with their other contemptible weapons—are more 
difficult to fight.—Yours, &c., 

A Jaw. 

April 8th, 1913. 





THE EARNINGS OF THE TEA-SHOP GIRL. 
To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sm,—The “ Women’s Industrial News ”’ has come out 
with an article upon the above, prompted no doubt by the 
trenchant article and the correspondence in THe Narton. 
The Seeretary of the Council approached me to afford her 
fuller information, but as an interview was at the time 
inconvenient for me, it had to be declined. But to the point. 
The author of the article has gone quite astray. She talks 
of 13s. or 14s. per week, and of a minimum of 17s. to be 
fixed in the future. She skips over the cost of the regulation 
dress and what not, the breakages, and fines. 

The large dividend companies pay 5s. to 9s. for the 
weekly wage of the waitress, and upon this they are entitled 
to a share of the contents of the depét-box, about 5s. per 
month—the manageress also taking a share. Counter hands, 
to which I have not before referred, get 11s. to 13s., but this 
only emphasises what I have said as to the smallness of the 
waitresses’ romuneration. Threepence per day has to be 
paid for dinners in advance, and all the paraphernalia 
attendant on the employment has to be bonght from the 
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employers, who will take a weekly instalment if the girl is 
unable to pay for the whole of the things right out. 

It is difficult to follow the conclusions come- to by 
Mrs. Drake. She says no girl could keep herself on 13s. to 
14s. per week, but omits to mention the lower sums, and the 
correct ones, referred to by me. 

She says 17s. per week ought to be the minimum, but I 
am afraid that she reckons altogether without her host. 
What do the large dividend companies say to this, I wonder? 
One who has read on further can scarcely take the Industrial 
Council’s representative seriously. She talks of the fun 
that the girls get out of the business. Well, it is for the 
girls themselves to say where the fun comes in. My observa- 
tions, covering some years, fail to see the fun of it all. 
The girls are worked so that at the end of the day they are fit 
for little else, let alone recreation. Has Mrs. Drake or any 
of the Council tried running up and down stairs for hours at 
a time, waiting upon customers? But all this by the way. 
She refers, like Tur Nation, to the Trade Boards Act for any 
alteration—or through the voluntary actian of the employers. 

Let me again say that the tea-shop girl employed in the 
large companies’ depéts and those employed in the swell 
shops cannot be compared for a moment. A girl pocketing 
any gratuity in the companies’ shops is threatened with 
instant dismissal ; the Bond Street girl takes all she can get. 
—Yours, &c., 

Frank ManrsHatu. 

St. Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C. 

April 8th, 1913. 


THE SCOTTISH TEMPERANCE BILL. 


To the Editor of THE NATION. 

Sir,—In a recent issue of Tue Nation there appeared a 
letter over the signature of Mr. J. M. Hogge, M.P., on the 
Scottish Temperance Bill, te which I crave your permission 
to reply. 

In Mr. Hogge’s remarks he introduces the question 
of the Glasgow Town. Council plebiscite, and makes 
therein several mistakes which one would not expect 
from a Member of Parliament who is supposed to know 
what he is writing about, and who is expected to advance only 
facts in support of his argument. 

Mr. Hogge says there were 250,000 electors who each got 
a postcard. This is not correct. The total number of 
electors who ought to have got postcards was 201,057, and of 
these 8,586 did not receive postcards for some cause, so that 
192,471, not 250,000, electors got the possibility of voting. 

Of the 192,471 postcards which could have been returned, 
117,821 were returned. This shows 61.20 per cent. of the 
possible vote, not 55 per cent. as Mr. Hogge says. 

Of the 117,821 returned, 6,506 were rejected as unsigned 
or otherwise mutilated, so that 111,315 votes actually came 
into the count. Of these 111,315, 59,436 voted for reduction, 
which is 53.40 per cent. of votes recorded. 

The voting on this occasion was remarkably successful. 

In an ordinary election it is a rare occurrence if more 
than 60 per cent. of the electorate is polled, notwithstanding 
addresses of double candidates, double canvassing of districts, 
numerous ward meetings, and carriages to insist on voters 
turning out to the poll. Here all these elements were absent. 

In an election, as Mr. Hogge well knows, a majority 
of one puts a candidate into the seat. As a Liberal member 
Mr. Hogge is not satisfied with 59,436 votes for reduction, 
or a majority of 7,557 over the votes for increase and no change 
combined. 

In considering this question of voting as compared with 
usual elections, it must be borne in mind that probably half 
of the 51,879 who voted against reduction and for no change 
were parties directly or indirectly financially interested in the 
1,784 licences in danger, and therefore should have no moral 
weight in the discussion. 

I will not enter on the question of disinterested manage- 
ment, further than to state that it was forced into the Bill 
by the English majority in the House of Lords. No Scottish 
candidate made disinterested management a plank in the 
last election, while Scotland for years has demanded this 
Scottish Temperance Bill, and Scottish members, by a large 
majority in Committee, decided to have nothing to do with 
disinterested management. 





Disinterested management shops do not attract the 
clientéle which patronise public-houses. I have watched a 
Trust Public-house in Glasgow every time I passed it, and 
have never yet seen a working man enter it. The class which 
should be protected against drinking, is the one which craves 
for drink, not food, and nothing short of shutting every 
common public-house will enable disinterested management 
to get a look in. 

What is wanted is not replacement by disinterested 
management houses, but reduction of public-houses. 

A. Wuitson. 

104, West George Street, Glasgow. 


[This correspondence must now cease.—Ep., Natzon.] 





Poetry. 


ON READING THE TRANSLATION OF 
GITANJALI. 


(Written at Shantiniketan, Bolpur, on the night of the full 
moon, February, 1913.) 


“ When I go hence, let this be my parting word, that what I have 
seen ie unsurpassable.”—Gitanjali, 96. 


Sort as slow-dropping waters in a pool, 
Kissed by the moon at midnight, deep and cool, 


Whose liquid sound upon the ear doth fall, 

Fraught with enchantment brooding over all, 
Such was the spell that held my soul in fee, 
Entranced on hearing first Gitanjali. 


But deeper far than that deep spell of sound, 
A still, hushed Presence all my spirit bound: 
“ Put off thy shoes,’”’ it whispered, “ from thy feet: 
Here in this inner shrine prepare to meet 
Thy Lord and Master face to face, and know 
How Love through all His Universe doth flow,— 


“ Love in the joy of world-embracing light, 
Love in the blade of grass with sunbeams dight, 
Love in the baby’s smile of new-born bliss, 
Love in the star-crowned infinite abyss, 
That Love, which men do count an idle tale, 
Now, face to face, behold within the veil. 


“Weary at heart with this world’s restless strife, 
Here find the peace of everlasting life ; 
Nor dream that Death can stem the tide of Love 
Which flows around, within, beneath, above— 
Death is itself Love’s consummating bliss, 
The bridal chamber and the Bridegrocm’s kiss.’’ 


Silent within the temple of the soul 

I worshipped, and beheld Life’s vision whole,— 

No false mirage, seen in ascetic mood, 

But, as when first God made it, very good; 
Each door of sense unbarred, and open all 
To greet His advent and accept His call. 


Singer, who from thy spirit’s height dost bend, 
To cal] me by the dearest name of “ friend,” 
Here, as a poor love-token, at thy fect 
I lay this garland (ah! how all unmeet), 
Weaving its verse an offering to thee, 
With heart-obeisance for Gitanjali. 
C. F. Axprews. 
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Messrs. Hutchinson Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS 


In demand at all Libraries 


The Tragedy of an Army 


- 
LA VENDEE IN 1793 
By I. A. TAYLOR 
In cloth gilt, 16s. net. With Illustrations 
“Those who wish a vivid, fair, and interesting idea of this 


romantic and horrible war cannot do better than turn to Miss 
Taylor’s pages” Daily News 


An Exiled King The Lite 
Story of Gustaf Adolph IV. of Sweden 


By SOPHIE ELKAN 
In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 24s, net. With Illustrations 
“More like a delightful novel than genuine history” 
Westminster Gazette 


Little Jennings and 
Fighting Dick Talbot 


By PHILIP W. SERGEANT 
. In 2 vols., cloth gilt, 24s. net. With Illustrations 
“Mr. Sergeant has written two fascinating volumes. This is a 
book alive with incident. Of all such books none is likely to 


attract and interest the general reader to the same degree as 
Mr. Sergeant’s” Daily News 


HUTCHINSON’S New Successful 6/- Novels 


“it is by far the most remarkable book that kas come from a 
woman’s pen for many years" Morning Post 


MAY SINCLAIR'S Powerful Novel 


The Combined Maze 


(2nd Edition) 
CONCERT PITCH Frank Danby 
MONTE CARLO 




















(2nd Edition) 


Mrs. H. de Vere Stacpoole 





HURST & BLACKETT’S 


Spring Announcements 





In great demand at all Libraries 


TO MENELEK in A MOTOR GAR 


By CLIFFORD HALLE 


With an introduction by H. WELD-BLUNDELL, F.R.G.8. 
In cloth gilt With 72 beautiful illustrations on Art paper 
anda Map 12s. 6d. net 
“Will make every Englishman who reads it proud ef his 
race” Daily Mail 

“This is an original and exciting story” Daily News 

“ Extraordinary adventures” Manchester Cou 

“A vivacious record” Standard 

“The adventures of Mr. Bede Bentley were exciting enough to 
satisfy anyone” Outlook 





READY APRIL 22nd 
Persia as seen by Western Eyes 


PEEPS into PERSIA 


By DOROTHY DE WARZEE 
(Baroness D’Hermalle) 
In cloth gilt, and gilt top, 12s. 6d. net With $2 fall page 
plates on Art paper 


READY APRIL 29th 
An important new work by the Author of “ Hearts of Men,” &c. 


The World Soul 


By H. FIELDING-HALL 
In cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


New 6s. Novels 
READY TO-DAY 


Circe’s Daughter 


“To a man the game: to a woman love: for whatever a woman 
may do or have done, love, for them, will ever remain the 
great adventure” 


SEE THE DRAMATIC AND WITTY NEW NOVEL 
By PRISCILLA CRAVEN 


CIRCE’S DAUGHTER 

















(5th Edition) 
THE DETERMINED TWINS Edgar Jepson 
FANNY’S FIRST NOVEL = Frankfort Moore 

(2nd Edition) 
BY THE BLUE RIVER Isabel Clarke 





PATRICIA PLAYS A PART Mrs. Barnes-Grundy 
THE HONEY-STAR Tickner Edwardes 


(3rd Edition) 


THE SECOND-SIGHTER’S DAUCHTER 








G. B. Burgin 

THE COMBINED MAZE May Sinclair 
(2nd Bidition) 

IN OLD MADRAS B. M. Croker 


(Ready April 29th) 





By the Author of “‘ Lady Noggs” 


The Determined Twins 


By EDGAR JEPSON 
“No other writer but Mr. Jepson could have written ‘The 
Determined Twins,’ and it is uncommonly good” Daily Express 


Patricia Plays a Part 


By Mrs. BARNES-GRUNDY 
“The story is delightfully told from beginning to end” 


A FINE NOVEL 


By the Blue River 


By ISABEL CLARKE 
“Jean de Vernay is a figure who might have stepped almost 
straight from the pages of the late Henry Seton Merriman. The 
writer tells her story well, and paints her background finely. Itisa 
book of considerable merit and sound workmanship” 


__ Manchester Guardian 





World 





*,.* Write for an Tlustrated Copy of “THE SPRING’S BEST 
BOOKS.” Post free on application 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & CO., PATERNOSTER ROW 














lst large Edition completely exhausted 
2nd Edition now ready of 


CHARLES MARRIOTT’S fine new novel 


THE CATFISH 


“Mr. Marriott certainly has the power of drawing lovable 
women” The Times 
“Tt is necessary to read every word, and I have read it with 
delight and interest’' Daily Chronicle 
“A book to be read and re-read” Westminster Gazette. 
“There are a thousand and one charms in the ‘ Catfish Pe » 
unch. 





JUST READY 
JUSTIN HUNTLY McCARTHY’S 
new romance of the present day 


Calling the Tune 


ON TUESDAY NEXT 


The most ingenious, surprising, and greatest of all 
ABSENE LUPIN Stories 


The CRYSTAL Stopper 


READY APRIL 22ad 
By the Author of “ A Blind Alley,” &e, 


The Daughter-in-Law 


By E. W. SAVI 
READY APRIL 29th 
” 
The Price of Power 
By WILLIAM LE QUEUX 
*,* Illustrated Spring List sent Post Free on application 























London: Hurst & Biackett, Ltd., Paternoster House, £.C, 
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The orld of Books. 


Tre “Nation” Orricr, Tuunspay Nicut. 


Tue following is our weckly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
“ The History of English Patriotism.” By E. Wingfield Stratford. 
(Lane. 2 vols. 253, net.) 


ss —— An Estimate.” By John Drinkwater. (Dent. 5s. 
net. 


- Money-Changing: An Introduction to Foreign Exchange.” By 
Martley Withers. (Smith, Elder. 5s. net.) 


” — By Roland G. Usher. (Constable. 7s. 6d. 
net. 


2 A Londoner’s London.” By Wilfred Whitten. (Methuen. 6s.) 
George Du Maurier: The Satirist of the Victorians.” By T. M. 
4 Wood. (Chatto & Windus. 7s, 6d. net.) 
: Changing Russia.” By Stephen Graham. (Lane. 7s. 6d. net.) 
With the Bulgarian Staff.” By Noel Buxton, M.P. (Smith, 
Elder. Se. 6d. net.) 


: Trade Unionism.” By H. H. Schloesser. (Methuen. 2a. 6d. net.) 

: Stella Maris.” By W. J. Locke. (Lane. 6s.) 

‘Souvenirs du Comte Montbel, Ministre de Charles X.” Publiés 
par M. G. de Montbel. (Paris: Plon-Nourrit. 7 fr. 50.) 


*“ Poétes et Critiques.” Par Ernest Dupuy. (Paris: Hachette. 
3 fr. 50.) 


“ AL’Extréme Limite.” Roman. Per Michel Artzybachev. (Paris: 
Grasect. 3 fr. 50.) 


* * 

Tue world of books has suffered a great loss in the 
death of Edward Dowden on Thursday night last. Even 
in his undergraduate days, Dowden had made his mark 
2s a critic, for an address which he delivered before the 
Dublin University Philosophical Society won favorable 
notice from Sainte-Beuve. He was appointed to the Chair 
of English Literature in Trinity College at the age of twenty- 
four, and eight years later he published “Shakspere: His 
Mind and Art,” a work which many critics regard as the 
most valuable contribution made to Shaksperean commentary 
since Coleridge. His “ Life of Shelley,” published in 1886, 
was the cause of an ironical essay by Matthew Arnold, but 
the book is still acknowledged to be the standard biography 
of Shelley. Dowden himself thought more highly of a small 
volume on “ Southey” which he contributed to the “ English 
Men of Letters” Series. 

~ - * 


Apant from his works on Shakspere and Shelley, 
Dowden's contributions to critical literature were wide in 
Tange and in sympathy. He wrote notable essays on French, 
German, and Italian authors and thinkers, and he was 
almost the first of our critics—anticipzting John Addington 
Symonds—to recognise Walt Whitman. “The good 
gray poet” was deeply moved by this admiration 
from across the Atlantic, and the frequent references 
in his letters prove the high value which he set on 
Dowden’s appreciation. Few critics showed greater skill 
than Dowden in presenting the essence of an author’s spirit 
by means of a mosaic of quotations embedded in a running 
interpretative commentary, or in summing up the salient 
characteristics of en epoch. His essays on “The Transcen- 
dental Movement and Literature” and “The Scientific 
Movement and Literature,” and his book, “The 
French Revolution and English Literature,” are good 
examples of this latter faculty. His chief admiration in 
English literature after Shakspere was probably for Words- 
worth, and in French literature for Montaigne. 

* * * 


Dowptn’s personality was an extremely engaging one. 
His dignified and rather formal bearing, the deep, musical 
tones of his voice, his humor, and the grave courtesy with 
which he would defer to the greenest undergraduate were some 
of the personal traits which won and held the affection of 
succeeding generations of his students. Ne man ever made less 
of a parade of scholarship, and none was more ready to place 
his time and his books at the disposal of ary literary 
inquirer. Professor Dowden’s health had been a cause for 
concern to his friends for some time—a few years ago he 
said in conversation with a smile that he “had no blood- 
thirsty clinging to life”—hbut his end on Thursday was quite 
unexpected. His country and his University will both 
mourn his loss. Headers of Tur Nation will also have cause 
to regret that his occasional contributions can no more 


appear in our pages. 





Somz weeks ago we announced that Mr. Arnold 
Haultain, Goldwin Smith’s literary executor, has edited a 
selection from “The Correspondence of Goldwin Smith” 
which Mr. Werner Laurie has in the press. We now learn 
that, in addition to that volume, Mr. Haultain will shortly 
publish a book of reminiscences, to be called “ Goldwin 
Smith as I knew Him.” It will deal with the last twenty 
years of Goldwin Smith’s life, a period of which Mr. Haultain 
has intimate knowledge. 

4 * * 


“ Scorr’s outrageous prices for poetry ” forms the theme 
of an interesting contribution by Mr. E. P. Morton to the 
current number of the New York “Nation.” “As a rule,” 
says Mr. Morton, “poetry in England has sold at a price 
that was reasonable, if not chenp”; and he cites such 
examples as Johnson’s “ London” and “ Vanity of Human 
Wishes” which cost the purchaser a shilling each, Gold- 
smith’s “Traveller,” published at one-and-six, “The 
Deserted Village,” a two-shilling quarto, and Gray's 
“Elegy” which could be had fresh from the press for six- 
pence. Scott, however, made a change, and published “' he 
Lay of the Last Minstrel” in 1805 at twenty-five shillings 
in the quarto edition, and half-a-guinea in the octavo. 


“‘ Nevertheless,” Mr. Morton goes on, “ he sold thet year 
750 quertos, as well as 1,500 octavos eat 103. 6d., and nearly 
10,000 more before ‘Marmicn’ eppeared. Succeas brought 
increase of boldness, and when ‘Mermion’ ceme out in 
February, 1808, the publishers issued 2,000 quartos at a guinca 
and a half. In spite of this increase of price, the 2.000 quartos 
sold in less than a month, and were followed®by 37000 octaves 
at twelve shillings, also an increase in price. With the ‘ Lacy 
of the Lake,’ in 1810, Scott raised the price to two guiness; 
and in spite of everything, not only sold unprecedented quan- 
tities of the new poem, but also 5,000 copies of ‘ Marmion,’ 
and some 1,500 of the ‘ Lay.’” 


& * * 

Scort, however, failed to set a fashion in prices. ‘“ The 
Corsair,” “The Siege of Corinth,” and “ Mazeppa”’ as well 
as Tennyson’s “Princess” and “Maud,” Browning’s 
“Dramatic Idylls,” Mrs. Browning’s “Casa Guidi 
Windows,” and Bailey’s “ Festus” could all be had for five 
shillings, and new volumes of poems were not as a rule 
published at a much higher price. In 1841, Moxon deter- 
mined to issue new volumes of poems at a very low rate, 
and five numbers of BGrowning’s “ Bells and Pomegranates” 
appeared in paper covers at sixpence or a shilling each. This 
experiment failed, as only the fifth number reached a second 
edition. But the cheapest book ever published was R. H. 
Horne’s epic poem “Orion’’ which was issued in 1843 
at a farthing. Three editions were sold at this price, 
which the author defended on the ground that “there was 
scarcely any instance on record of an Epic Poem attaining 
any reasonable circulation during its author’s lifetime,” and 
that this method of publication enabled him to avoid the 
trouble of forwarding presentation copies, “which are not 
always particularly desired by those who receive them.” 
Later editions of the poem at a higher price completely re- 
imbursed the publisher. 


* * * 


Mention of cheap books leads us to congratulate Messrs. 
Bell on the immediate success of their enterprise in issuing 
twenty volumes in “ Bohn’s Popular Library” at a shilling 
each. The demand for the new issue of the series was so 
great that the day of publication had to be postponed ; but 
the volumes made their appearance last week, and are in 
every way a credit to their publishers. Bohn’s “Standard 
Library” was inaugurated in 1847, and needs no words of 
praise. Emerson, Carlyle, Myr. Birrell, Mr. Frederic 
Harrison, and other men of letters have written in high 
terms of its value. 

* * x 


Tur Committee of the London Library have just pur- 
chased extensive premises in Duke Strect with a view to 
enlarging the Library buildings. This step has been fcund 
necessary owing to the rapid progress of the Library, and 
as the premises now purchased ave situated at the back of 
the present buildings, further extension ought to prove an 
easy matter, Members of the Library are invited to help 
on the new project by tzking up Debentures which are 


secured as a first mortgage to trustees for the holders, 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 


BIOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 


A Small Boy and others. 3, nENry 
JAMES. With Frontispiece. 8vo. 12s, net. 


THe Gioss.— To the many admirers of Mr. Henry James this 
book will be peculiarly grateful as a singularly typical example 
of the celebrated novelist’s style and method.” 


Wayfaring in France: from 
Auvergne to the Bay of Biscay. By E. HARRISON 
BARKER. Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, net, 


THR WESTMINSTER GazstTs.—‘ A volume which should not fail to 
attract inany readers, even if they are well acquainted with its 
original sources . . . this pleasant volume. There are many 
admirable illustrations.” 





ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Belief in Immortality and 
the Worship of the Dead. ByJ. G. FRAZER, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt.D. Vol. I. The Belief among the Aborigines 
of Australia, the Torres Straits Islands, New Guinea, and 
Melanesia. 8vo. 10s. net. 


THe Orserver.—" Dr. Frazer has arranged the mass of deta!l from 
which he has had to draw with a skill and judgment which in 
the work of another man would be surprising, and he tells each 
wy! with the point and clarity of an artist, so that, apart from 
the k’s high mission, it could be read as a storehouse of good 

és.” 





LITERATURE. 


Gitanjali (Song Offerings). ny 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE. A Collection of Prose 
Translations made by the Author from the original 
Bengali. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. net. 

THe GLonz.—" These are not poems to be read hastily or care- 
lessly; they demand a certain surrender if their value is to be 
understood. Peghaps all really great work does. Mr. Ernest Rhys 
has described fhe ‘Gitanjali’ as a ‘spiritual revelation.’ The 
——— is no whit too strong, and with it we entirely associate 
ourselves.” 


Second Edition, with Appendiz and Maps. 


An Adventure. second Edition, with Appendix 
and Maps. Extra Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

*,.e@ The new edition contains an appendix giving further 

historical information, and also reprints of the independent 


accounts of their experiences which were written by both authors 
soon after their visit to the Petit Trianon. 


The Odd Farmhouse. ,y ruz opp 
FARMWIFE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THs Quesn.— ‘ The Odd Farmhouse’ fs as delightful a book as it 
must be a dwelling. It is written in somewhat the style of 
* Elizabeth and Her German Garden,’ but, in spite of the excellence 
of Elizabeth, the Odd Farmwife need not fear the comparison.” 








FICTION. 
H. G. WELL’S MOST SUCCESSFUL NOVEL. 
Marriage. 25th Thousand, 6s. 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Development and Purpose, a: 
Essay towards a Philosophy of Evolution. By L. T. 
HOBHOUSE, Martin White Professor of Sociology in 
the University of London. 8vo. 10s. net. 


Tre Datty News.—‘There is something characteristic and 
stimulating in the volume. It stands as the crown of Professor 
Hobhouse’s philosophical writings, at once summarising, revising, 
and carrying to a final conclusion the various speculations 
advanced in his previous works. It represents a serious piece of 
solid reasoning.” 


An Introduction to Meta- 

hysics. By HENRI BERGSON, Member of the 

Tnatitute. Authorised Translation by T. E. Hunme. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. net. 

THe ConremroraRy Revirw.— Professor Bergson’s famous essay 
on the nature of Metaphysics now appears in a wonderfully lucid 
English translation by Mr. T. E. Hulme. .. . His argument is 
one of the freshest and most convincing pieces of pure thought 
that has appeared in our time.” 





MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, 








Pa 


WHAT ARE THE CHIEF 
TRAGEDIES OF LIFEP 


MARRYING THE WRONG 
PERSON AND READING 
THE WRONG BOOKS! 


Both errors arise from injudicious 

selection; but, whereas we listen 

to no man as to whom we shall 

marry, we are eager for advice 

about what we shall read. Next 

to the Menu, the Library List is 
of paramount importance. 


THE MUSE IN EXILE 

William Watson’s new volume of 
Poems. to which is prefixed a 
prose introduction on The Poet's 
Place in the Scheme of Life. 3/6 net. 


THE BACONIAN HERESY 
The critics argue that this confu- 
tation by J. M. Robertson, M.P., 
of an Amazing Heresy wiil hold its 
place among Shakespearean criti- 
cism for generations. 21/- net. 


THE WINDHAM PAPERS 
With an Introduction by the Earl 
of Rosebery, K.G. 2 vols., with 
34 portraits, 32/- net. Second 
Thousand. 


THE FRINGE # DESERT 

In this novel, which pulsates with 
the Magic of the East, Miss R. S. 
Macnamara has shown that “ those 


| who love with Passion stand on 


the Fringe of the Desert.” — 6/- 
A GREAT COQUETTE 


The fascinating story of Madame 
Récamier, and her Salon, with all 
the gossip and scandal of her 
day. Compiled from unpublished 
Documents by Joseph Turquan. 
16 plates, 12/6 net. 


15 YEARS °? DANCER’S LIFE 
The Remarkable Reminiscences 
of Loie Fuller, the famous Serpen- 
tine Dancer. 16 plates, 10/6 net. 


HERBERT JENKINS, LTD., 
12, ARUNDEL PLACE, S.W. 
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Rediews. 


THE HUMAN NATURE OF JESUS. 


“The Mystic Way: A Psychological Study of Christian 
Origins.” By EVELYN UNDERHILL. (Dent. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Miss Unperuitt’s new book might be described as, in its 
most exciting aspect, a biographical study of Jesus. It also 
contains a biographical study of Paul, an examination of 
the mystical genius of the author of the Fourth Gospel, a 
sketch of mystic life in the Church during the first four 
centuries, and an imaginative reading of the Liturgy. But 
these are all subsidiary to the central purpose of the book, 
which is to paint the portrait of Jesus neither as an ethical 
teacher nor as a sccial reformer—nor, indeed, it may be 
said, as the Savior of the orthodox—but as a divine mystic, 
the discoverer of a new pathway to reality. He is portrayed 
here as the perfect herald rather of the good news of the 
Kingdom of God than of ‘“‘ any moral law, any ‘ scheme of 
salvation.’ ’’. Not that Miss Underhill wishes to mysticise 
away the divinity (as it is commonly understood) of Christ. 
To her the Incarnation and the Resurrection are fundamental 
and necessary truths. But she does not interpret these 
things in the easy thoughtless prose of the ordinary church- 
goer. Her imagination has been given pause by the human 
nature of Jesus, as well as by the divine. ‘‘ Though He 
were a Son,’’ wrote the author of the ‘‘ Epistle to the 
Hebrews,’’ ‘‘ yet learned He obedience by the things which 
He suffered ; and being made perfect, He became the author 
of eternal salvation unto all them that obey Him.” And 
Miss Underhill finds in this sentence good warrant for her 
presentation of Christ as one who grew to perfect union 
with God amid ‘‘ the limits and oppositions of human 
nature,’’ instead of as one who consciously lived all his life 
in such perfect union. It is the human figure of Jesus, then, 
that is the shining heart of her book—Jesus, the ‘‘ Son of 
Man,’’ no less than the ‘‘ Son of God ’’—one whose life and 
mind flowed in recognisable human channels, and may, there- 
fore, be investigated as justly and with as little irreverence 
by the psychologist as by the historian. We have no deubt 
that even to-day there are thousands of by no means narrow- 
minded Christians who will find the idea of a psychological 
study of Jesus extremely distasteful. The fact, however, 
that so rationalistic a piece of work has here been performed, 
not by a destructive rationalist, but by a Christian mystic, 
is an amazing example of the extent to which the religious 
mind has pushed forward its boundaries in recent years. 

Whether Miss Underhill’s reconstruction of the life of 
Jesus m the light. of psychology will be accepted as either 
beautiful or true will depend chiefly on the temperament of 
the individual] reader. Her study is imaginative as well as 
scientific. She is an artist rather than a lawyer in her 
sense of evidence. Hence, the orthodox will challenge her 
with a hundred texts, and the heterodox will, as likely as not, 
deny the validity of her psychology. But one thing no one 
can question—the profound and illuminating interest of her 
parallelism between the religious experiences of Jesus and 
those of the Christian mystics who came after Him. The 
life of Jesus, she claims 





“exhibits in absolute perfection—in a classic example ever 
to be aimed at, never to be passed—that psychological growth 
towards God, that movement and direction, which is found in 
varying degrees of perfection in the lives of the great mystics. 
All the characteristic experiences of a Paul, a Suso, a Teresa, 
are found in a heightened form in the life of their Master.” 


That is an assertion of astounding boldness, and it is with 
the deepest interest that we follow Miss Underhill as she 
sets herself to make it good. She begins her exposition with 
the baptism at the hands of John, which, in her view, 
revealed Jesus to himself—apparently for the first time— 
and 
“ paralleled upon transcendent levels the psychological crisis of 
‘mystical awakening’ or conversion; the change of mind 
which is experienced in various degrees of completeness by all 
those who are destined to follow the Mystic Way, and reach 
the levels of consciousness known as ‘ union with God.’ 
Though in the case of Jesus, “‘ conversion” (or change of 
mind) was unaccompanied by that conviction of sin which 
seems to be a universal experience at such a crisis, Miss 





Underhill contends that many of the other phenomena ‘of 
conyersion were present. The vision of the Holy Spirit 
desc’nding as a dove and the hearing of the voice, for 
instance, she regards as comparable with the experiences of 
Paul on the way to Damascus. ‘‘ How wide,” she observes, 
‘‘ the difference between two natures which could dramatise 
the same experience, one as ‘ Thou art My beloved Son,’ the 
other as ‘Saul, Saul! why persecutest thou Me?’” 
Similarly, and again in spite of His freedom from conscious- 
ness of sin, Jesus is pictured after His conversion as treading 
the Way of Purgation as others have done. 


“‘ Solitude, mortification, the crucial and deliberate choice 
between Power and Love, both within the reach of those who 
possess a genius for reality: these are the outstanding features 

of the ‘ Temptation’ as recorded by Matthew and Luke.” 


On the next page, the ‘‘ temptation” is explained as a 
process of self-investigation, as Christ’s envisagement of His 
powers, and His choice among the many ways in which He 
might lay hold on life. It is in this connection that Miss 
Underhill gives us an ardent statement of the perfection of 
Jesus, not in terms of sinlessness, but in terms of the riches 
of His nature:— 
1. Perfect man’ means something very different from 
‘ sinless man’; something richer, deeper, more positive, blazing 
with color and light—‘ so unspeakably rich and yet so simple, 
so sublime and yet so homely, so divinely above us precisely 
in being 60 di vinely near.’ It means a deep and accurate 
instinct for an infinite number of possible paths in which life 
can move, an infinite number of possible attainments, and the 
power of free choice between them; for human and spiritual 
perfection is never mechanical, will and love are the essence of 
its life. It means a synthesis of opposites: patience and passion, 
austerity and gentleness, the properties of dew and tire. It 
means high romantic qualities, daring vision, the spirit of 
adventure, the capacity for splendid suffering, and for enjoy- 
ments of the best and deepest kind; for only those capabie of 
Life are also capable of God, only those capable of romance 
are capable of holiness.” 


In citing this passage we may seem to have been diverted 
from our pursuit of Miss Underhill’s main parallelism. But 
some such citation is necessary to suggest how exalted and 
humanising is this interpretation of Jesus which sets Him 
before us, not as an unaccountable miracle-worker, but as 
a mystic—a unique and divine mystic, indeed, but one who 
was subject to the normal experiences of the mystic life. The 
nobleness of the imagination that has’gone to the making of 
these sentences will, be recognised even by those who are 
repelled by the occasional cold science of Miss Underhill’s 
inquiry into the experiences of Jesus. When she speaks of 
the walking en the sea as an instance of levitation, for 
example, and questions whether the radiance of Christ during 
the Transfiguration ‘‘ may be related to the so-called aura, 
which the abnormally extended vision of many ‘ psychics ’ 
perceives,” many will think that she is turning upon a divine 
figure, not the bright light of psychology, but the flare- 
light of psychical research. In consequence, it is necessary 
to stress the fact that her book is no credulous appeal to 
disputed psychic phenomena. It is a lofty and reasoned 
essay in biographical reconstruction. It is none the less 
80, because it points out that certain unusual phenomena 
are recorded in the lives of St. Francis, St. Catherine of 
Siena, St. Teresa, St. Philip Neri, St. Francis Xavier, and 
a host of other mystics, as well as in the life of Jesus. 

At the same time, the Gospels interest us as records, 
not of psychic phenomena, but of a perfect life, a perfect 
soul. And it is because Miss Underhill enables us to see 
in a fresh light something of the high passion of that life 
that her book is a very welcome, as well as a very remark- 
able, contribution to Christian literature. A work so 
analytie in nature necessarily misses the tragic simplicity 
of the Gospel story, but it sends us back to the Gospel story 
with a sharpened and more realistic vision. The author's 
narrative of the alleged disillusiening of Christ as an 
experience commen to al] the great mystics, and of His 
approach to that dread stage in mystical growth, which has 
been called the Dark Night of the Soul, is a most impressive 
example of imaginative criticism and interpretation. She 
sees in the Christ of this period one who has “ fallen from 
the splendors of illumination to the horrors of Gethsemane” 
—one whose dream has been shattered, whose cry, ‘‘ Not 
my will, but Thine be done,’’ is a confession of failure as 
well as the speech of a new and wonderful victory. Follow- 
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ing her custom of studying the life of Christ in the light of 
the lives of the mystics, she says, in regard to this :— 

“All the great Christian mystics are sure that a final 
destitution, a self-surrender which eaorifices all perscnal 
consciousness of God, all hope, all joy, is a necessary part of 
the path on which life must grow to its goal.” 

Hitherto, of course, Christ's Derk Night of the Soul has 
been held to have expressed itself at its most tragic in the 
terrible cry irom the Cross. But Miss Underhill sees in that 
cry also the prophecy of triumph—the prophecy of that 
Psalm of boundless good news, which the words of the cry 
recall. 

‘‘The Mystic Way,’’ however, is something more— 
perhaps, something less—than a biographical study of Jesus. 
It is a militant defence of Christian mysticism against those 
who deny that mysticism can justly be called Christian—who 
either regard mysticism as a wicked heresy, or derive it from 
the Neoplatonists. It will be seen how vital it is to Miss 
Underhill’s purpose to trace the diagram of mystical growth 
in the life of Jesus himself. If she can impress upon us her 
idea of Jesus as himself the supreme, the classic example, 
of the mystical life, the assaults at least of Christian scholars 
upon mysticism must come to an end. And her portrait of 
Jesus, the Mystic, is also meant as a reply to objectors of 
another sort—to those (and both among Christians and non- 
Christians they are common) who regard the mystical life 
as something abstracted and aloof, a sort of ennobled egoism. 
Miss Underhill is herself a severe critic of Eastern mysticism 
on grounds of this sort. She considers it a false, at least 
an incomplete, mysticism: ‘‘ the cultivation,’’ she calls it, 
‘‘of an exquisite and aristocratic despair.’ And the 
mysticism of those Christians who show a “ greedy disposi- 
tion '’ to spiritual joys she still more severely condemns. 

“Neither the ‘ greedy dispasition’ to spiritual joys, nor 
the ascetic practices of ‘ strait silence, singular fasting, lonely 
dwelling,’ are the central facts for the myatic . . . Direction 
of life, transcendence, rather than a busy searching out of 
deep things or some private experience of the Infinite, is again 
brought home to us as the primal fact for the developing soul.” 

In this view, the mysticism of Jesus is seen, not merely as 
the mysticism of contemplation, but as the mysticism of 
action. The life of the Christian mystic 
“* regencrates, enriches, lifts to new heights of vision, will, and 
love, the whole man, not some isolated spiritual part of him; 
and sends him back to give, according to his capability as 
teacher, artist, or man of action, ‘ more abundant life’ to the 
surrounding world. The real achievements of Christian 
mysticism are more clearly seen in Catherine of Siena regen- 
erating hor native city, Joan of Arc leading the armies of 
France, Ignatius creating the Society of Jesus, Fox giving life 
to the Society of Friends, than in all the ecstasies and austerities 
of the Egyptian ‘ fathers in the desert.’ ”’ 
St. Teresa, as Miss Underhill reminds us, spoke of the 
‘* combination of Martha and Mary ”’ as being necessary to 
the perfect life. ‘‘ The Mystic Way ”’ is the beautiful praise 
of this perfect life. To many, we are sure, it will seem to 
be a scarcely less aristocratic and unatteinable life than the 
life of the most remote Buddhist contemplative. But it can 
hardly be questioned that Christianity has, again and again, 
given the world the paradoxical and flaming vision of 
ordinary men and women reborn as spiritual aristocrats. 
That vision is linely, if intermittently, and even brokenly, 
restated in the first section of the present book. 





THE RISE OF PRICES AND THE STAGNATION 
OF WAGES. 
“Gold, Prices, and Wages.” By J. A. Hopson. (Methuen. 
3s. 6d. net.) 
Tue trite observation that it meets a much-felt want may 
be applied with singular appropriateness to Mr. Hobson’s 
new book. The question of the increase of priees is one 
which is at present compelling world-wide consideration. 
It is not now a matter of interest only to the economist and 
theorist, but one of the utmost practical concern to every 
employer of labor and every wage-earner. The rapid increase 
of prices, whieh, for a few years, operated about forty years 
ago, was accompanied by a corresponding increase of wages 
in most of the great industries, so that the advance in the 
cost of living was not then felt by the working-classes and 
those not living on fixed incomes, as is the case to-day. The 





present era of high prices, like the previous one, is accom- 
panied by a very high return on capital, so that the 
capitalists would no doubt be quite willing to accept the 
situation without any troublesome inquiry into the causes, 
were it not for the pressing demands which labor makes upon 
them for compensation for the reduced purchasing power 
of the workmen’s wage. 

The problem which Mr. Hcebson sets out to elucidate 
(he makes no claim completely to solve it) is to ascertain 
the probable causes of the increase in the prices of the 
principal commodities, which has been continuous for the last 
thirteen years or so. He, naturally, first turns his atten- 
tion to the consideration of the orthodox explanation of this 
increase of prices—namely, the increase in the output of 
gold in recent years. Those who have accepted, without 
much thought upon the matter, the theory that prices were 
regulated wholly, or in the main, by the output of gold have 
regarded the two contemporary facts—namely, an extra- 
ordinary increase in the output of gold and a continuous 
rise of prices—as confirmation of their theory and an 
explanation of the fact. It is singular that this theory of 
the relation of the output of gold to prices should have held 
the field so long without serious question, and that even 
to-day it should command support among economists of high 
standing. To one who is not an economist, but a student 
of facts, from which he tries to draw deductions, it is sur- 
prising that the gold theory should have ever, at any time 
during the last forty years, have been generally accepted 
as being the main factor in the regulation of prices. The 
study of the associated facts of the era of high prices forty 
years ago ought to have led economists to reconsider their 
theories on this matter. 

Mr. Hobson accepts the conclusion that the increase 
of prices is due, in a large measure, to the increase in the 
quantity of money; but by money he does not mean gold, 
but “anything which has a general purchasing power.” 
His definition of the quantity of money is important, because 
upon this he builds up his theory that the increase of credit 
has added to the quantity of money available for purchasing 
power, and that this is, as has been said, one of the main 
causes of the increase of prices. The quantity of money 
bears a relation to the quantity of goods sold. But there 
are two ways in which the purchasing power can be created 
otherwise than by an equivalent increase in the volume of 
goods. The first is by new gold, and the second is by the 
creation of new bank-credit. Ii these two extraneous sources of 
increased supply of money ‘‘ form a large enough addition 
to the aggregate supply of money to explain a rise of prices 
amounting to some twenty per cent., then the purely 
monetary explanation will suffice.’ These two causes, 
operating together, have been largely responsible for the 
increase in prices, though not in equal proportions. The 
effect of new gold as an addition to the quantity of money 
is small, Mr. Hobson, as the result of an elaborate argu- 
ment, supported by the available statistics as to the quantity 
of money operative in a year, estimates that the influence 
upon prices of the influx of new gold has been considerably 
less than one-tenth per cent. 

The increased supply of gold has done very little by 
increasing bank reserves to increase the volume of credit. 
Its effect in that respect has been practically nothing in this 
country, though in other countries, which have required to 
borrow largely and where the stability of their banking 
systems is not so firm, the increase in the available supply 
of gold has had some effect in that direction. Credit is 
based, not in reality upon gold reserves, but upon the security 
of vendible goods. The consolidation of banking, and the 
formation of joint-stock companies in business, have greatly 
increased the solidarity of finance and brought into credit 
reserves a vast amount of security which represents vendible 
goods. It is this, Mr. Hobson argues, with irresistible force 
and logic, that has vastly expanded the quantity of money 
available for use for purchasing power. The illusion that 
credit rests upon gold reserves is due to the fact that prices 
are expressed in gold, and that, nominally though not in 
reality, bank debts are payable in gold. Though his theory 
does not repudiate the influence of gold on credit, it puts 
that influence in a very subsidiary position; and as the 
amount of money in the form of vendible securities increases, 
thé influence of gold gets relatively less. In a very interest- 
ing argument Mr. Hobson shows that geld is really not an 
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5 
economic necessity in the working of the credit system, but 
is useful at present to sustain confidence. 

The increase in the quantity of money, due, as has been 
said, mainly to the increase in credit based upon vendible 
securities, has grown in recent years more rapidly than the 
increase in the quantity of goods. Though credit is based 
mainly upon goods, the increase of credit has not necessarily 
been accompanied by a corresponding increase of goods. 
Credit has expanded more rapidly than the increase of goods, 
because existing goods have assumed a form in business 
organisation which has made them more available’ as 
securities for credit. 

This increase in the amount of credit is, according to 
the argument of this book, the main cause of the recent 
increase of prices. The era of rising prices has been accom- 
panied by an extraordinary change, not only in this country, 
but in all the commercial countries, of business re-organisa- 
tion, which has made the property of the concern available 
as security for increasing’ the capital by an expansion of 
credit. Unless the expansion of credit had proceeded faster 
than the increase in the quantity of goods, the expansion 
of credit could not have been responsible for an increase of 
prices. Mr. Hobson, to fortify his contention that the 
expansion of credit has gone ahead faster than the increase 
in the production of goods, proceeds to give a number of 
reasons which lead to the conclusion that there has been a 
contemporary retardation of production. It is admitted 
that there has been a continuous increase in tHe output of 
wealth, but it is argued that in recent years there has been 
a retardation in the supply of wealth which is used for 
purposes which are immediately reproductive. Mr. Hobson 
indicates six ways in which there has been a retardation 
of the supply of goods in recent years by reason of 
increasing expenditure (1) upon articles whose pro- 
duction conforms to what is termed the law of diminish- 
ing returns, (2) upon luxuries and services, (3) upon war and 
armaments, (4) upon wasteful processes, and owing also to 
(5) high tariffs which hamper productivity, (6) combinations 
of capital which restrain labor activities and restrict the 
output. 

The first of these influences is probably responsible, to a 
considerable extent, for the recent increase of prices. In 
two ways the development of new countries has had an 
effect upon prices. In the first place, it has increased the 
area for the profitable employment of capital, thus 
stimulating credit advances, and it has diverted production 
from the supply of marketable goods, or, at least, has 
retarded the expansion of such forms of employment. The 
sinking of so much capital in railways, roads, and other 
ways which cannot become reproductive for a time, has with- 
drawn capital from employment in the production of goods 
for immediate marketing. This must have had a consider- 
able effect upon prices. If there be a cessation of expansion 
of this nature, then we may expect some relief when the 
capital becomes productive, but there does not seem to be 
much reason to expect that the sinking of capital in develop- 
mental purposes will become less. Rather is it likely to 
increase. There is a great and growing movement in all the 
old countries in favor of schemes of national development. 
In this country it is taking the form of demands for afforest- 
ation, coast protection, the reclamation of waste lands, 
the improvement of the waterways, and the development and 
betterment of human beings by spending more money on 
education, public health, and social amenities. Though 
the ultimate economy of such expenditure is undeniable, it 
will have the interim effect of retarding the supply of 
marketable goods, and of keeping up prices. Little relief 
from high prices can be expected by a lessening of the 
employment of wealth for developmental purposes. 

- Mr. Hobson will encounter little opposition to his 
views as to the effect upon prices of the expenditure on 
luxuries and on armaments. In each case the effect of such 
expenditure is to withdraw labor and capital from employ- 
ment upon the production of staple goods, and this limita- 
tion of supply naturally tends to increase prices. In his 
contention that there has been an increase in the wasteful- 
ness of business processes, Mr. Hobson seeks to maintain 
a highly controversial position. It may be so, but it is 
curious that it should be, in view of the great advance towards 
monopoly which has been made in many businesses in recent 
years. Judging from the limited number of facts which come 





‘under one’s own observation, it does appear that the elimina- 
tion of waste in manufacturing processes is accompanied by 
an increase of wastefulness in marketing the commodity. 

The influence which the operations of trusts and rings 
have had in raising prices is dealt with by Mr. Hobson, 
but he does not attach that great importance to this influ- 
ence to which it is entitled. The effect of the action of these 
rings is, perhaps, seen more on retail than on wholesale 
prices. 

In an interesting chapter, Mr. Hobson deals with the 
distribution of wealth, and he comes to the conclusion 
which most people, of far less knowledge of economics than 
Mr. Hobson, have arrived at—namely, that the benefit of 
the high prices and trade prosperity is going mainly to the 
remuneration of capital. His explanations of the inability 
of organised labor to secure a better share of the product 
are, we believe, thoroughly sound, and if they be, then there 
is little hope for an improvement in their lot, except by 
legislative action. 

In this book Mr. Hobson has confined himself to an 
investigation of the causes of the rise of prices. He suggests 
that it is a subject of such vast world-wide importance that 
each nation should undertake a full investigation of the 
question within their own borders and upon a common plan. 
Mr. Hobson has made a most valuable contribution to the 
study of the difficult problem, but he would be the first to 
admit that his contribution does not exhaust the subject. 
Such an inquiry as he suggests would provide facts which 
are now wanted, and on these some useful international 
policy might be devised. Mr. Hobson has made many very 
valuable contributions to our economic knowledge, but he 
has given us nothing more timely or suggestive than his 
latest book. 

Paiiip SNOWDEN. 





THE CHILDHOOD OF GENIUS. 


‘** A Small Boy and Others.” By Henry JAMEs. (Macmillan. 
12s. net.) 
Ir would be ungrateful, perhaps, to wish that Mr. Henry 
James had written this book in the delicate manner of' 
“Daisy Miller.’’ As it stands, the book is probably the most 
exquisitely accurate record of the growing consciousness of 
a small boy in all literature. Moreover, if there is one 
fault more than another in Mr. James’s later style, it is 
that in it he has piled delicacy upon delicacy till delicacy 
itself has become a kind of monstrosity. “It had all been 
a drama of the delicate,’’ he says of some incident in the 
present volume, and that is the sort of drama in which he 
instinctively absorbs himself—a drama of shades, one might 
call it with a double meaning, for the creatures of his 
imagination have a way of refining themselves off into a 
more subtle essence than the flesh and blood of the streets. 
He has invented a new form of literature, indeed, in which 
the truth of shades is the supremely important thing. In 
pursuit of this truth he is willing to sacrifice every ornament 
of phrase and poetry. He can fast from imagination as a 
vegetarian fasts from beef. Life does not express itself to 
him in images but in perceptions—one is inclined sometimes 
to think in perceptions of perceptions. Recalling the pic- 
ture of the small boy he once was, dawdling and gaping 
through the world of New York, he comments: “There was 
the very pattern and measure of all he was to demand: 
just to be somewhere—almost anywhere would do—and some- 
how receive an impression or an accession, feel a relation 
or a vibration.” ‘“ Vibration” is one of his favorite words; 
it must occur about twenty times in this book. Mr. James 
is a novelist who studies vibrations under the microscope 
while the passions go by in "bus-loads outside his door. It 
is made quite clear in this autobiographical essay that the 
central passion into which he was born was the passion of the 
looker-on, the detective of experiences, the critic of values. 
Detailed though the account which he gives us of his child- 
hood up till about the age of fourteen is, it never fora moment 
flutters even into a dramatic naughtiness—an act of dis- 
obedience or ill-temper or terror. His progress, as he sees 
it, was a progress of consciousness, not of conduct. It was 
rich in the tale of impressions of people and things, not of 
conflicts with peeple and things. Henee we see him here 
less as a good boy or a bad boy, or a boy belonging to any 
known classification, than as a boy of infinite inquisitiveness, 
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always peoring down some new vista of the world of sensible 
things, a boy richer on the whole in intellectual than in 
spiritual wender. In his case, demonstrably, the child was 
father to the man. 

In “A Small Boy and Others” he has attempted to 
reconstruct the childhood of a boy of genius—to discover the 
critical instants at which new horizons were unveiled to him 
~—to estimate the value of this impression and that vibration 
till the time when he had to take to his bed at Boulegne 
with an attack of malignant typhus fever—“the marked 
limit,’’ as he says, “of my state of being a:‘small boy.” The 
success with which he has accomplished his purpose is not 
less than miraculous. He leads us back even into the 
blurred world of infancy, studying its long hours in the 
eager search for some moment of meaning or awakening, 
and studying not in vain. He notes a red-letter day in the 
career of the young observer, for instance, when, driving 
through Paris in his second year, he is “impressed with tho 
view, framed by the clear window of the vehicle as we passed, 
of a great stately square surrounded with high-roofed houses, 
and having in its centre a tall and glorious column.” 

“‘Conveyed along the Rue St. Honoré while I waggled my 
amall feet, as I definitely remember doing under my long 
flowing robe, I had croesed the Rue de Castiglione and taken in, 
for all my time, the admirable aspect of the Vlace and the 
Colonne Vendéme.” 

Then, perhaps, it was that the “sense of Europe” was 
planted in him asa seed. He himself, it is clear, counts the 
growth of that sense as one of the rich facts of his early 
years. Every book, every conversation, every adventure 
that fostered it, he lingers over like some great convert 
recounting the incidents that led to his salvation. He 
conjures up the picture of his father and mother as they 
enacted their London travels over again by their New York 
fireside: “I saw my parents homesick, as I conceived, for 
the ancient order.’’ He calls our attention to the vital fact 
of the smell of the books in the Broadway store to which 
he and his brother used to accompany their father—“ the 
English smell.” Describing one such visit, he says :— 

‘* My impression composed itself of many pieces; a great 
and various practice of burying my nose in the half-open book 
for the strong smell of paper and printer’s ink, known to us 
as the English smell, was needed to account for it. Z'hat was 
the exercise of the finest sense that hung about us, my brother 
andme. . .. It bore me company during all our returns from 
forages, and left mo persuaded that I had only to snuff up hard 


enough, fresh uncut volume in hand, to taste of the very 
substance of London.” 


Obviously, here was a boy born with the wistfulness of an 
exile—a wistfulness not unaccountable, it may be thought, 
in one whose father’s father and whose mother’s grand- 
father were of Irish birth. It was not from any land, how- 
ever, but from a culture, a background, that the young Henry 
James was an exile. He was by nature one whose conscious- 
ness responded to the ancient rather than to the modern 
order. He speaks somewhere in the present book of “ the 
solicitation of ‘Europe,’ our own response to which . . . 
kept breaking out in choral wails.” His home, too, seems to 
have been in New York without being of it; innocent of 
business, it was as out of place there as Pico della Mirandola 
would be amid the clamor of the Stock Exchange. He 
craved for a life the leading experiences of which would not 
be thus foreign to him. 

Not that there were not the enticcments and colors of 
the theatres (among other things), of which the gaping and 


‘ dawdling small boy had his fill. “I was,’’ Mr. James tells 


us, “ with precocious passion ‘at home’ among the theatres.”’ 
His passion for the theatre, however, was but a foreshadow- 
ing of that larger contemplative passion—the passion for 
contemplating the puzzle of men in a fine traditicnal setting. 
At the same time, he looks back even to the crude theatres of 
his beyhood as the scene of conquests of new capacities of 
the intellect. He recalls emphatically, for instance, the night 
on which he went with a party to a performance of “ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ hardly so much to enjoy the play as to enjoy, 
as it were, its badness—“ just in order not to be beguiled, just 
in order to enjoy with ironic detachment, and at the very 
most, to be amused ourselves at our sensibility should it 
prove to have been trapped and caught.’’ That evening he 
regards as a “greut initiation.’’ It was then that he first 
awoke to “the possibility of a ‘free play of mind’ over a 
subject which was to throw him with force at a later stage 





of culture . . . into the critical arms of Matthew 
Arnold.” Of this nature are all the crises in the, to use the 
adjective he loves, queer boyhood of this queer, sifting, 
observant boy of genius. The memory of his “ tiny recording 
thumb,” as he kept it =non the pulse of the party that 
evening, is more to him iuan any imagination of fighting or 
feasting. 
“ I could know that we had all intellectually condescended, 
and that we hed yet had the thrill of an esthetic adventure ; 
and this was a brave beginning for a consciousness that was to 


be nothing if not mixed, and a curiosity that waa to be nothing 
if not restless.” 


Of no one, surely, could it be more appropriately said 
that adventures are to the adventurous. 

It will be seen how scientific Mr. James’s method is as 
he collects and weighs and labels the memories of his child- 
hood. He works with the creative intellect, one feels, more 
than with the creative imagination. If you read Charles 
Lamb’s early reminiscences of the theatre, you seem to be 
taken in to some warm fireside of the imagination. As you 
read Mr. James’s memories of plays and players, you have 
the feeling that you have been introduced into some inner 
temple of psychology. Lamb plays with his relations to 
the theatre; Mr. James examines his, sometimes playfully 
enough, but immediately afterwards with the eager, strained 
eyes of one who expects to discover, to learn, to evaluate. 

In saying this we do not mean to disparage Mr. James’s 
genius in comparison with Lamb’s or anybody else’s. It is 
unique and in its kind triumphant. But it is a remote and, 
in more than one sense, 2 precious genius, delighting to lose 
its way in order to find it, as it continually does in the 
present volume, much to the bewilderment of the common 
intelligence. It speculates among impressions as an astro- 
nomer among the universe of stars; it enriches life with a 
firmament of suppositions. If we may change the image, 
Mr. James, having learned ardently to wander in a laby- 
rinth of bafiling little experiences, has felt himself com- 

lled to invent a new language in order to communicate 
the quality of his adventures to others—a language which 
seems to reflect in the intricacies of its syntax something 
of the perplexities of the original maze. That is the high 
quality of his art and the weakness of his style—he refuses 
to simplify. It is a weakness because he, at times, seems 
to be reluctant to say even simple things simply, as when, 
instead of telling us that Poe had just died, he writes: “ The 
extremity of personal absence had just overtaken him.’”’ Even 
so, however, we have seldom begun to despair in some hope- 
less chamber of the labyrinth when the figure of the queer, 
small boy—an ever so charming and solitary boy—breaks 
into fresh reality to guide us round yet another corner. He 
guides us along corridors of curious emotion—through 
galleries of strange and humorous family effigies—to bring 
us, after many losses and lapses, into the multitude of his 
European experiences. We see him sobbing as a child as 
he secretly listens for the first time to “ David Copperfield ”’ 
when he had been ordered to bed ; we see that aged aunt of 
his, in whom one touched “the American past of a pre- 
ponderant unthinkable queerness”; we see him at length 
pacing Baker Street, with its reflection of Thackeray, and 
throbbing with “the pride of a vastly enlarged acquaint- 
ance.” 

In all the closing chapters of European achievement, 
however, there is nothing more characteristic of Mr. James’s 
sensitive and psychological delight in living his experiences 
over again on new levels of the refining intellect than his 
account of the manner in which he ultimately made Europe 
his very own. Only an artist like Henry James could 
convey to us all the adventurousness of that trivial but 
significant hour, when, a small sick boy, lying on a plank 
in a travelling carriage that had stopped at a village on the 
way from Lyons to Geneva, he first beheld a ruined castle 
and a peasant woman in sabots laboring near its walls. But 
we must let the author himself evoke the memory of that 
“crucial,” that “supremely determinant” hour, in words 
that begin rhythmlessly enough, but, before they are ended, 
leap into the rhythm of fine imaginative writing :— 


“The village street . . . spread out, beyond an interval, 
into a high place on which perched an object, also a fresh 
revelation, and that I recognised with a deep joy—though a joy 
that was doubitless partly the sense of fantastic ease, of abated 
illness, and of ‘cold chicken—-as at once a castle and a ruin. 
The only castle within my ken had been, by my impression, 
the machicolated ville above us the previous summer at New 
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Brighton, and as I hed scen no structure rise beyond that 
majesty, so I had ecen none abased to the dignity of ruin. 
Loose boards were no expression of this latter phase, and I was 
already somehow aware of a deeper note in the crumbled 
castle than any note of the solid one—little experience as I had 
had either of solidity. At a point in the interval, at any rate, 
below the slope on which this memento stood, was a woinan 
in a black bodies, a white skirt, and a red petticoat, engaged 
in sone sort of field labor, the effect of whose intervention just 
then is almost beyond my notation. I knew her for a peasant 
in sabots—the first peasant I had ever beheld, or beheld at 
least to such advantage. She had in the whole aspect an 
enormous value, emphasising with her petticoat’s tonic strength 
the truth that sank in as I lay—the truth of our embracing 
there, in all the presented character of the scene, an amount 
of character I had felt no seene present . . .; the sort of 
thing that, even es mere fullness and mere weight, would sit most 
warmly in the mind. Supremely in that ecstatic vision was 
* Europe,’ sublime synthesis, reformed and guaranteed to me— 
as if by a mystic gage, which spread all through the summer 
air, that I should now, only now, never lese it, hold the whole 
consisteney of it; up to that time it might have been but 
mockingly whisked before me. Europs might n’t have been 
flattered, it was true, at my finding her thus most signified and 
summarised ‘in a sordid old woman scraping a mean living, 
and an uninhabitabie tower abandoned to the owls; that was but 
the momentary measure of a small sick boy, however, and the 
virtue of tho impression was proportioned to my capacity. 
It made a bridge over to more things than I then knew.” 
“Enormous value,’ ‘supremely,’ “ecstatic vision,” 
“mystie gage’’—did we not suggest that Mr. James’s con- 
fessions were the narrative, if not of a saved soul, of a saved 
eonsciousness? In a delightful reference to his elder brother, 
William, the author tells us how the latter one day refused 
his company on some excursion with the remark: “I play 
with boys who curse and swear!”’ Mr. Henry James was 
always in search of some more recondite joy. He fled from 
the new and robust and swearing world as from a haunt of 
intellectnal sin; he was born into Europe with its past as 
essentially as William James was born into America with its 
future. Of his wonderings, his peerings, his discoveries, as 
he made his way back to his true patria, he has written an 
account of extraordinary perceptiveness and playful humor, 
lit up with an invincible kindliness. Those who know the 
Henry James language—and it is not more difficult than 
Esperanto—will find in his new book a masterpiece, not only 
of self-portraiture, but of psychological study of the 
increasing world of a small boy—an exciting tale of the 
minute adventures of one who, even as an infant, was a pre- 
destinate and incorrigible observer. 





A HANDDOCOK TO MODERN ENGLAND. 


‘The Making of Modern England.” By Gitserr Siatenr, 


M.A., D.Se , Principal of Ruskin College, Oxford. (Constable. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Dz. Suater explains in his preface that it has been his object 
in writing this book so to tell the history of modern England 
as to enable the ordinary citizen to derive light and help 
for the examination of the problems that confront him. This 
is a difficult task, but it has been accomplished with great 
success in these pages. Much that is looked for in a/history is 
necessarily omitted. There is no discussion of religion, or 
art, or literature, and even the theories or teaching that help 
to explain the economic developments that Dr. Slater traces 
are only treated incidentally in passing. If a foreigner 
wanted to understand the civilisation or genius of modern 
England, and turned to this volume for enlightenment, he 
would discover many a lacuna. Dut Dr. Slater has not set 
eut to describe England in this way. He has taken the actual 
ehanges in the industrial and social organisation of the 
country, watched their effects, the demands they made on 
the statesmanship of Governments, the solutions that were 
provided, in order to make social and political problems 
more intelligible in the light of the past. The book serves 
the purpose admirably. It is excellently constructed, and 
the skill with which it is arranged and written, as well as 
the judicial and scientific spirit in which the leading 
events are examined and presented, make it a guide of the 
greatest value to the student of politics. It answers just 
those questions that rise to the lips of an intelligent inquirer 
about the life and society to which he is attached, how such 
and such an organisation has grown up, or what influence 
produced such and such legislation, or what is to be learnt 
from the experience and the mistakes of the past in connection 





with particular problems. Dr. Slater’s book is a history, but 
a history written round the events that are of the greatest 
importance to the working classes and to those who are 
interested in economic problems. It is very far from being 
a neutral or a colorless exposition, and Dr. Slater gives his 
own opinions freely ; but it would strike everyone as essen- 
tially a fair-minded book, and the facts are stated in such a 
way as to enable the reader to form his own opinion. 

The first three chapters describe the rural worker and 
the urban worker at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, but the description of their position carries the 
writer back to earlicr conditions, and in particular to the 
scope and significance of the Elizabethan legislation. The 
next three chapters tell the story of the passing of the Reform 
Bill, and they are followed by chapters on the new Poor 
Law, the great Municipal Reform of 1835, and Factory 
legislation. Then follows an acceunt of the development of 
inventions and railways during the Forty Years’ Peace. 
This brings the writer to Free Trade and the Chartists, the 
Labor Movement down to 1855, and the Campaign for Public 
Health which is associated with the name of Chadwick, the 
hero of Kingsley’s novel on the cholera, who paid the penalty 
of his zeal and efficiency as a reformer, and was discarded 
by his country when half his life was scarcely run. When 
nearly ninety he was made a K.C.B., in recognition of his 
sovereign services forty years earlier. Other chapters deal 
with the Crimean War and the Indian Mutiny, Public 
Elementary Educaticn, the industrial worker from 1846 to 
1879, and the Labor Movement in recent years. Ireland has 
a chapter, and the development of municipal life is illus- 
trated from the activities of Liverpool, Glasgow, Manchester, 
and Birmingham. In his concluding chapters, Dr. Slater 
discusses Syndicalism, Feminism, the plight of the House 
of Commons, and other subjects of immediate interest. This 
summary will enable the reader to see how Dr. Slater has 
distributed his three hundred pages. In one sense, the book 
is a handbook, for the paragraphs cn the chapters may be 
said to introduce the questions with which they deal, and, 
indeed, no survey nearly so wide could be made in a book of 
three hundred pages if a fuller discussion were attempted. 
But to call it a handbook would give a very imperfect idea 
of its character ; for it is full of suggestions, and its form 
and its treatment alike distinguish it from the kind of book 
that generally goes by that name. 

It would be interesting to see the impression made by 
reading this volume on an intelligent politician who had only 
a superficial acquaintance with the course of events 
described. We are not sure that it would not do something 
to rehabilitate the belief in the value of the Parliamentary 
vote which has lately fallen into some discredit. For reasons 
that are obvious, it has become the fashion lately to think 
that the results of enfranchisement have been disaprointing. 
This disillusionment has synchronised, oddly enough, with 
the most interesting movement for widening the suffrage 
that there has ever been. Dr. Slater’s book throws some 
light on the question, for readers who turn to the history of 
England between 1832 and 1867 will be impressed, we think, 
by the very slight effect that the working classes had on the 
legislation of that reforming period. The working classes 
had leaders of ability, they were no longer overwhelmed 
beneath the old brutal Combination Laws, and their powers 
of organisation were revealed in the Co-operative movement. 
Parliament, with all the new blood and new enthusiasm for 

Reform, was no longer in the hands of men who thought that 
the less a Government tried in the way of improvement the 
better it would be. Yet the history of legislation at that time 
shows no trace at all of the influence of working-class ideag, 
and when the working classes tried to put their aims, they 
were mercilessly repressed. The kind of grievance that was 
felt by the newly enfranchised was remedied by the reform 
of the Poor Law and the reform of municipal government ; 
but the ideas that were stirring the working classes found 
no place in legislation or administration. If the working 
classes had had the weapon of the vote, the monstrous 
scandals associated with the new Poor Law could never have 
remained unremedied. The whole of Dr. Slater’s history 
goes to show that the unprivileged classes have begun to 
count for something in the mind of Parliament when they 
have had the vote, and never before. They count a good 
deal less with the vote than might have been expected ; but 
at least they are no longer disregarded. From this point 
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of view the book confirms the view that the injustice done 
to women in withholding the vote is not merely a moral 
stigma, but a very material injury. If the Reform Bill of 
1832 had been a democratic measure, “The Making of 
Modern Englend” would have been a different story. 





STORIES NEW AND OLD. 


“Memories.” By the Hon, Srerugn CoLrripGr. (Lane. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


Ir is noticeable how continucus a station Henry Irving 
takes in the social memoirs of his period. His 
friends do not weary of extolling him, and amid much or 
most of what they write the note of personal affection is 
insistent. Narrative and epistle are already creating for this 
remarkable man a new form of celebrity, and it seems 
certain that reminiscent literature will long be busy with 
him. The tragedy of his weary closing years, the semi- 
tragedy of his death, are at present unfailing in their appeal 
to those who remember Irving in his brilliant and victorious 
prime; and it is to these phases that Mr. Coleridge returns 
at the end of a chapter which is sympathetic, but not ful- 
some :— 

** Tiis ereditors were about him. He labored on with ebbing 
health and strength. He toured the country, end while cor- 
poretions presented him with the freedom of cities in golden 
caskets, cll he earned was seized upon and an allowance doled 
out to him. Hoe never complained "—he did now and then, in 
sickness and exhaustion, but without querulousness—“ and very 
few were the least aware of the decp sadness and gloom amid 
whieh he teiled aud drooped.” 


If we must say of Mr. Coleridge’s “ Memories ’’ that they 
contain more of gossip than of an expression of a sense of 
life, or of criticism of life, we may also say that the gossip 
is of a kind that is always relished, and yet is neither 
flippant nor unkindly. Some of his stories are distressingly 
old, and some inaccurate. It was Sydney Smith, not Bishop 
Phillpotts, whe, when there was a question of paving with 
wood the space in front of St. Psul’s Cathedral, advised the 
Dean and Chapter to lay their heads together, “and the 
thing is done.” Many of Mr. Coleridge’s stories and com- 
ments are shrewd in their brief revelations of character. Thus 
Browning 

“almost always talked down to ladies, and discoursed 


to them about bonnets and clothes. This not ecldom filled clever 
women with annoyance.” 


The urbane and gracious Matthew Arnold, on the other 
hand, 


“never talked down to anyone, unless it was done mani- 
festly for fun, and then it would be fun with no acid in it.” 


Cardinal Newman is contrasted with Cardinal Manning. Of 
the former, Mr. Colevidge says that he “ bore about him the 
perfect humility of true greatness,” and that there was 


“ always a eense of deep power behind his unruflled gentle- 
ness and urbanity. When he entered a room full of people, and 
those not undistinguished, everyone else seemed to become by 
comparison insignificant and ordinary; and this befcre he had 
apoken a word. Men who accorded ne more than «a courteous 
equality to everyone else were unable to escape a compelling 
sense cf reverence in his presence.” 


We have a peep, that must be called most pretty, at the first 
meeting of Newman and Matthew Arnold at the house of 
Mr. Coleridge’s father, the judge. The two began instantly 
to talk together like scholars, 


and no ene would have supposed they were not old ard 
familiar friends. They even with great urbanity delicately 
guizzed each other, though Matthew Arncld never for a moment 
departed from the attitude cf a favored pupil discoursing play- 
fully with an honored master.” 


Cardinal Manning “ was everything that his great colleague 
wes not.” 


‘* He gave the impression of a consciously eminent ecclesi- 
astic, determined to lift his Church into greatness in England 
by all means in his power; his appearance was ascetic, 
distinguished, and memoreble; he was manifestly a man of 
direct nobility of life, and most lofty purpese. - - He 
dined eceasiona!!y at my father’s house, or rather responded 
te an invitatian to do so, and duly sat at my father’s table, 
but he never ate anything whatever; he sometimes crumbled 
a little bread in lis thin fingers, but nothing passed his lips. 
No attention was drawn to it, and no one pressed him to eat 
or drink anything. He must have eeten very little anywhere 
at any time, for his emaciation was extreme.” 





Of another Churchman, Temple, the big, beetle-browed, 
and ever-formidable Bishop of Exeter, we get a characteristic 
glimpse. 

“Many are the gates I have seen him vault rather than 
climb, with apron in one direction and eyeglasses in the 
ciher,”’ 

Gladstone, here as elsewhere, is unfailingly mesmeric— 
“a marvellous-looking being; a devouring aspect of 
countenance, an eye that would pierce a wall.” Jowett, for 
his part, had no mesmerism whatever for Mr. Coleridge ; 

. . . , 

and “it was difficult to perceive why he was so famous.” Mr. 
Coleridge should have heard the “ little round man of un- 
distinguished features” when he was really interested. 
Coldwin Smith, just, deliberate, and frigid, was “a little 
depressing.” Lowell 

“ always seemed to me less a poet than a man of the world, 

He seemed to approuch and discuss all subjects with a cold, 

detached regard. Nothing ever kindled his enthueiasm. 
A different opinion is recorded in a volume of reminiscences 
that was in our hands the other day (the title is for the 
moment forgotten), the writer of which speaks of the emotional 
effect produced upon Lowell by an English landscape of 
October. Jenny Lind sings “ Auld Robin Gray.” 

“Tears were in her eyes, and sobs of anguish seemed to 
well up out of her heart; everybody in the great drawing- 
room rose and stocd round in a wide spell-bound circle, and 
when at last she had finished, and stood with one hand on the 
piano, looking at the floor in silence, all were too overcome 
for some momenta to speak.” 

One of the guests touched upon a current theatrical 
scandal. Jenny Lind said :— 

“Ah! I haf nefer beliefed any of that. There is nothing 
so certain to tako off the edge of affection as to make lofe 
mechanically for a year efery night at half-past nine.” 
There is a story of Oscar Wilde expecting to be met by 

his wife on his release from prison. It was not to be; but 
some wecks later 

“he received a tentative letter from her saying she was 

willing to journey to some place and meet him for a conference 

as to future plans of life.” 
The husband telegraphed :— 

“The one thing that genius cannot pardon is unpune- 
tuslity.” 

Nowhere in “Do Profundis” does Oscar Wilde anticipate a 
meeting with his wife, but the wire is indubitably his! 

An English politician in America, on the point of 
returning home, was warned by two Fenians not to cross in 
a certain ship. He had, as it happened, taken passage by 
another vessel, to whose captain he mentioned the message 
he had received, 

“and asked him whether kis company took any precau- 

tions egainst dynamite, &c. ‘ Well,’ said the captain, ‘ we take 

every pains we can to prevent ourselves being blown up, but 
the only precaution absolutely effective is the one we have lately 
adopted: We have none but Irishmen in the stoke-hole!’ ” 

These are but a few specimens from Mr. Coleridge’s 
well-filled wallet. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“Hamvstead : Its Historic Houses, its Literary and 
Artistic Associations.” By ANNA MAXWELL. (James 
Clarke. 7s. Gd. uet.) 


We agree with Dr. Horton, who writes the preface 
to this volume, that it has “a place of its own ’—some- 
where between ihe “ great and costly works’’ on Hampstead, 
of which Mr. Barratt’s sumptuous three volumes are the 
latest example, and the “small and unpretentious guides.” 
Mrs. Maxwell writes fluently, learnedly, and with genuine 
affection of Hampstead, particularly of Hampstead in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. In the eighteenth 
century, when the place was a health resort, with medicinal 
wells, “persons of the best fashion’’ chose it for their 
weddings and other social junketings ; and after its medicinal 
importance had declined, those eminent in society, the 
professions, art, and literature, found here a peaceful retreat. 
On@is, indeed, almost bewildered by the number end variety 
of its associations. Constable has set the Heath on canvas 
for all time; Keats composed the greater part of 
“ Endymion ”’ while living in Well Walk, and the “Ode to 
the Nightingale” at Lawn Bank; Leigh Hunt, dwelling in 
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the Vale of Health, entertained Lamb, Coleridge, Shelley, 
and Hazlitt; the merry outings here of Reynolds and his 
circle are celebrated in Payne’s “ Wine and Walnuts” ; the 
Law, the Church, and the Stage sent some of their most 
famous representatives to Hampstead; Fanny Burney and 
Mrs. Barbauld, mingling with the fashion in and out the 
Pump Room, enjoyed the keen air and the saying of tart 
things about each other. There are modern notnabilities 
also, staunch fighters for the preservation of the 
Heath among them, of whom Mrs. Maxwell discourses. 
She picks her way very deftly through the mass of material, 
and the volume is enriched by pictures in color, and by 
reproductions of those prints and drawings of Hampstead 
scenes which Hampstead residents have treasured. 
+ * * 
“Princess and Queen of England: Life of Mary II.” By 
* MAry F. SAnDARS. (Stanley Paul. 16s. net.) 


Miss Sanpans’s book is an attempt to supplement and 
correct Miss Strickland’s biography of William III.’s queen. 
In addition to Queen Mary’s “ Memoirs” and the letters which 
were published by Countess Bentinck and Dr. Debner, the 
present volume is based on documents found among the 
Bathurst papers, as well as on contemporary Dutch sources. 
Miss Sandars accepts the view that James II. plotted to 
separate Mary from her husband, an affair which she says 
was carefully hushed up in England, though in Holland it 
was a matter of common report. Mary’s character has been 
painted in glowing terms by Burnet, and, after her death, 
William said that if he could believe any mortal could be 
born without sin, he would believe it of the Queen. This 
belief, however, did not prevent him from treating her with 
scant kindness, and even before he left England with his 
bride, he behaved to her in a way that almost amounted 
to brutality. Mary’s own policy was guided by a wish, first to 
obtain, and then to keep, the crown for her husband. She 
showed both courage and promptitude in ordering the arrest 
ef Clarendon in 1690. Miss Sandars writes well of Mary’s 
difficult position in regard to the non-juring clergy, and her 
biography gives an excellent account of the Queen, whom 
she rightly judges to be a woman of blameless life and un- 
assuming but solid intellectual capacity. 

* * * 


“When Every Tree was Green.” 


By G. F. BRrap.ey. 
(Smith, Elder. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. G. F. Brapuey reproduces with frank fidelity the 
atmosphere of a jolly family of country children in the 
‘eighties. The cld country house, Barcombe Manor, shelters 
three Victorian generations, from grandma and the mild, 
yet dreaded, grandpa, an ex-naval officer, who pleads ‘‘a 
bone in the leg” to excuse himself from much church-going, 
to Aunt Ellen’s new baby, “which was very ugly, and did 
nothing but sleep and cry.” The sharpness and critical 
clearness of a child’s impressions, fading off into the 
romantic “ make-believe” of its accommodating imagination, 
are happily preserved in the veracious accounts of the give- 
and-take between elders and juveniles. The intestine fends 
between the children, their merciless eye for any insincerity 
in the unhappy visitor, the scandals of the nursery, the 
bickerings between Mrs. Ayter, the autocratic “first” cook, 
and the nurse, Sarah, the endless agony of Mr. Hoylake’s 
sermons in Barcombe Church—all these, and many such 
little episodes, are sketched with delightful humor and pre- 
cision of touch. Of course, the cleverness of the whole 
picture is that of the adult fondly conjuring up the mirage 
of departed childhood ; but the charm of the chronicle will 
appeal to every elder whose memory is equally stirred by 
similar unforgettable phantoms. 

* * * 


“An Englishman in the Alps.” Edited by Arnotp H. M, 
Lunn. (Oxford University Press. 5s. net.) 


Tis is “a collection of English prose and poetry 
relating to Switzerland,” which is certain to win the approval 
of that large proportion of mountaineers who care for good 
literature. The prose section begins with ‘“ Hannibal’s 
Passage of the Alps” from old Philemon Holland’s transla- 
tion of Livy, and ends with one of T. E. Brown’s letters. 
Mr. Lunn has made a good choice of extracts. In additien 
to the famous writers on mountains, amceng whom Ruskin 
stands highest, he has included a good deal from Mummery, 
Whymper, and other great mountaineers. Leslie Stephen 








naturally occupies a good deal of space, and readers will be 
grateful for the inclusion of “ A Bye-day in the Alps,” which 
appeared in “The Cornhill,” but was not reprinted in “ The 
Playground of Europe.” Poetry is given only about a third 
of the space allotted to prose, Mr. Lunn’s defence being that 
the prose of the subject is better than its poetry. ‘“‘ Where 
Wordsworth hopes to elevate,” he says, “and Byron to shock 
his reader, Shelley alone is content to allow the mountains 
to teach their own lessons,’ but, in Mr. Lunn’s view, Mr. 
G. W. Young is “the first poet of the mountaineers, whose 
upward way is lit by ‘the lamp of vision.’ ” 

* o * 
““A Candid History of the Jesuits.” 

(Nash, 10s, 6d. net.) 


By JosrrH McCaBE. 


A.troven the Jesuits have given rise to crowds of books, 
and a multitude of histories has appeared in Continental 
countries, Mr. McCabe is the first English writer to attempt 
a systematic history of the famous Order. His book is of 
manageable proportions, though it covers the Jesuit 
activities in various countries, from the foundation of the 
Order by Ignatius Loyola down to the French Associations 
Act and the concentration of Jesuit influence in Spain under 
the present monarchy. It is difficult for any writer to handle 
such a topic as Jesuit history with impartiality. But Mr. 
McCabe makes a fairly successful effort to bring out the 
good qualities as well as the defects of the Society. His 
work is based on the writings of M. Crétineau-Joly and other 
Jesuit apologists and on Jesuit documents, as well as on 
the writings of hostile historians. It should be borne in 
mind that these latter are not by any means all antagonistic 
to Christianity, and Mr. McCabe cites the Abbé Guettée, 
a zealous Catholic priest, who maintained that the Society of 
Jesus was fitly condemned by the Pope and the European 
sovereigns. Mr. McCabe tells his story in an interesting 
style, and his book fills a distinct gap in ecclesiastical 
history. 

* * * 
“California : An Englishman’s Impressions of the Golden 

State.” By Artuur ‘T. Jounson. (Stanley Paul. 

10s. 6d. net.) 


“A vaGRANT taste for idling and roadside observation ” 
has, Mr. Johnson admits, been his guide through California, 
and his book is a record of impressions and experiences 
rather than a discussion of industrial and commercial con- 
ditions and sociological problems. He hints, indeed, more 
than once, at “that slow kindling, in the camps of labor, of 
the fires of rebellion and anarchy’ which threatens the 
whole United States with “the fiercest civil war yet known 
to history.” But, speaking generally, Mr. Johnson is 
concerned with modes, manners, morals, scenery, and other 
characteristics likely to impress themselves on a visitor’s 
mind. He is not free from prejudice, and writes now and 
then as if it were a grievance against Californians that they 
are not Englishmen. Intending emigrants to California will, 
however, be grateful for his warnings about the methods of 
selling land that prevail in the State, while other readers 
will enjoy his fresh and lively if not very profound descrip- 
tions of the country and its people. 

= * * 
“Sir Roger L’Estrange: A Contribution to the History of 


the Press in the Seventeenth Century.” By Grorce 
KITCHIN. (Kegan Paul. 10s. 6d. net.) 


Tus is a useful supplement to Professor Trent’s chapter 
on the same subject in the fourth volume of ‘‘ The Cambridge 
History of English Literature,” and to Sir Sidney Lee’s 
article in ‘‘ The Dictionary of National Biography.”’ As a 
political journalist and pamphleteer, L’Estrange was Defoe’s 
ablest predecessor, and as a literary censor he performed a 
task analogous to that now executed by Mr. Brookfield. In 
discharge of these latter funetions, L’Estrange was em- 
powered to enter and search all premises where printing was 
carried on, and he paid a number of regular informers to 
assist him. His own literary work consisted of an immense 


number of translations, some of which contain passages of 
extraordinary vigor, and a mass of Royalist pamphlets. 
“Gnarled, bitter, black, and wasted,” says Mr. Kitchin, 
these latter ‘‘ are products of seventeenth-century strife,” 
remarkable for only one virtue—their virility. Mr. Kitchin 
has made a careful and competent study of L’Estrange’s 
career, and though this investigation hardly redounds to 
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WHY NOT BUY 
AN ANNUITY 


with your Capital, and thereby double, perhaps 
quadruple, your Income ? 


Ts proposition deserves your careful and immediate 

consideration. It is put forward by a Company whose 
integrity and stability are beyond question—the Sun Life 
Assurance Company of Canada. 

At present your Capital may be invested in Consols or 
gilt-edged securities, yielding you a small and safe income. 

You don’t like to touch it. Why? Because the income 
is safe, though small? Or because the Capital has depre- 
ciated, and you would have to sell out at a loss? When you 
invested, you thought Capital as well as interest was safe— 
but time has shown otherwise. 

Maybe your money earning more 
perhaps you are enjoying 5% or 6%, or even more. 
In that case you are neither sure of income nor of 
capital. Both may vanish in a night. Don’t dismiss the 
thought as absurd—it has happened, and may easily happen 
again. 


A Larger Income with Absolute Security. 


You can realise your Consols at a loss, and yet benefit. 
Put the proceeds into a “Sun Life of Canada” Annuity. 
Your income will probably be increased beyond your highest 
expectations. Whaet the increase is will depend upon your 
age, the state of your health, and the character of the 
Annuity. For there are many forms of Annuities issued by 
the “Sun Life of Canada.’’ There are Annuities purchased 
out and out, terminating at death; others jointly to two 
persons, continuing during lifetime of survivor; others 
starting at a future date, and paid for by yearly instalments 
(a commendable form of saving), educational Annuities, and 
many other forms to meet particular needs. 

The Sun Life of Canada is the best Office in the 
World for Annuities. It has just revised its rates, and 
offers the lowest terms obtainable. It has £10,000,000 assets 
invested in accordance with Canadian Insurance Laws, and 
as the Company’s books and affairs undergo strict and im- 
partial Government investigation every year, those who deal 
with the “Sun Life of Canada” are under what is equivalent 
to Government protection. 


is 


than 4%— 





To J. F. JUNKIN (Manager), 
SUN LIFE ASSURANCE CO., OF CANADA, 
56, CANADA HOUSE, NORFOLK ST., LONDON, W.C., 
Please send me particulars, explanatory booklets, &c., of your 
various forms of Annuity Insurance. (Enquirer should state 


age, particulars of amnuity required, &c., the communication 
being regarded as confidential. ) 


NAMB.... 
ADDRBESS...... saees 
Date of Birth 
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O PARENTS and GUARDIANS. 
NOCH, LIMITED. 
have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departments for a few youn 
Gentlemen of good education and manners. No premium required 
Term of indentures four years.—Apply, A wane only, to the Secretary, 
Kynoch, Limited, Witton, Nr. Birminghe: 
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Mortons’ “Happy Medium” Bureau. 








Smaller than a Roll-1 Top Desk— —Larger than tl the Aver Av erage Burec au. 


This special design of ours meets the oft-expressed demand 
for a ‘“ Home-Desk,” commodious enough for comfortable 
writing, yet suitable in size and style for a gracefully fur- 
ished room. 

It is of handsome construction with top shelf, drop writing 
flap, wide drawer beneath the flap, shaped knee hole with 
shelf behind, and a useful cupboard on either side. The 
interior has pigeon holes, shelves, etc. (in satin walnut), and 
is fitted with two ink-wells, pen tray, and blotting-pad. Another 
notable advantage is the hygienic open space above the floor 
for easy sweeping. 

The Bureau measures 4ft. 2in. high, 3ft. lin. wide, and I1ft. 5in. 
from back to front (when closed), while the open writing sur- 
face is 2ft. 10in. by 2ft. 

The price (carriage paid in Great Britain or to any Port in 
Ireland) is only £3 15s. in Fumed Oak, or £4 7s. 6d. in Satin 
Walnut polished to perfectly resemble Mahogany. If not ap- 
proved on receipt, we take back at our expense, and refund 
payment in full. Will you send remittance for one on these 
terms to-day, or write for leaflet? 

Let us also send you Booklet about the Morton “ Morris” Chair 
at 3ls. 6d.—the ideal easy chair, developed from a suggestion 
by William Morris. 


MoOEtOnS 
























18a, Boyne House, 
Highbury Place, LONDON, N. 
(Established 1881.) 


PAUL J. RAINEY’S AFRICAN HUNT. 
THE TALK OF THREE COUNTRIES. 


HOLBORN EMPIRE. 
DAILY AT 3. 


EDUCATIVE AND THRILLING. 


6d. to 5s. Daily at 3. 
Recognising the great educational value of these pictures, the 
Management has made arrangements whereby special scholastic 
parties (up to 500) will be admitted at special rates on 

MONDAYS AND FRIDAYS. 


For full particulars apply THE MANAGER, PAUL 5, 
RAINEY HUNT, HOLBORN EMPIRE, W.cC. 





£10 10 ROME TOUR. Hotels and return tickets. Short 
. Sea Route, with extension NAPLES, FL ORENCHE, 
VENICE, also SPAIN, GREECE, ALGIERS, ete. 


Dr. Henry 8. Lunn, Lrp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, Lendon, N.W. 





Ready Friday next. 


STELLA MARIS 


By WILLIAM J. he 


John Lane, The Bodley Head, London and New York. 
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his hero’s credit, it makes a decidedly useful addition to 
historical biography. 


The Geek im the Citp. 


Price Friday Price Friday 





morning morning 

April 4. April 12. 
Consols ie eet — 74% jes 7444 
Midland Deferred —_-— << a a 
Mexican Railway Ordinary ...__... 56g —i(i(‘(‘ ‘a; CSTR 
Chinese 5 p.c., 1896 aes sas pees 101 ao wae 
Union Pacific ...  ...  «» oe) dS BB 
Russian 5 p.c., 1896... _ -- 104% » 1043 
Japanese 4} p.c. (let ser.) ... aa 934 ci 934 
Turkish Unified ... son ae eee 86 ae 86 


Txovucu Thursday’s Bank return did not quite come up to 
expectations, the Money and Discount Markets are much 
easier than for some time past. There is a general expecta- 
tion that, within the next two or three weeks, the Bank rate 
will be reduced to 4 per cent. Even that would be a high 
rate for this time of the year; but, of course, conditions are 
quite abnormal owing to the enormous output of short term 
issues by hard-up Governments engaged in actual fighting 
or in the piling up of armaments. Trade is still very active, 
in the North of England especially, and quite a fillip has 
been given to confidence by the publication of the proposed 
new tariff for the United States. If carried, it means a 
large customer for many British industries whose exports to 
America have been almost extinguished since the days of 
M’Kinley. Probably, the chief beneficiaries will be the West 
Riding and the Midlands. I am told that Wall Street 
expects it to pass with very little amendment. It would 
probably engineer a boom in the Railway Market, if it were 
not reluctant to encourage the radical policies of Woodrow 
Wilson. But, of course, the main restraint has been the 
tension between Austria and Russia. How severe this has 
been, and how near we were to a great European War, the 
City never quite realised until Sir Edward Grey let out the 
secret. Hence, the good impression created by his speech, 
and that of the German Chancellor was accompanied by a 
sort of alarm. Something more than speeches will now be 
needed to reassure the Stock Exchange, and to set optimism 
fairly on its legs again. Now that the Marconi Committee 
has begun to examine jobbers, the Stock Exchange is taking 
a more scientific interest in the matter. The American 
Marconi Company resembles, in its origin, so many flota- 
tions that the average Stock Exchange man will only smile 


over the issuing methods adopted by Mr. Godfrey Isaacs andy 


his fellow directors. But the facts brought ott in the 
inquiry will not raise the value-of .Marconis in the eyes of 
the investing public. There is a rumor, by the way, that a 
big airship flotation is in hand, which may explain the 
characteristic efforts now being made in the London press 
to revive “the Peril of the Air.” These are the usual pre- 
liminaries for a great transaction by which the cash of the 
public will be transferred into the pockets of Imperial 
patriots, some of whom, it may be suspected, are closely 
connected with the Yellow Press. 
Home Rartway TRArrics. 

This week’s Home Railway traffic returns show some 
wonderful figures, because they compare with Good Friday 
week last year and, of course, with receipts of the coal strike 
period. In some cases, the passenger receipts are lower than 
they were last year, because of the holiday traffic before 
Easter. The week’s receipts do not, therefore, mean much, 
but as the aggregates bring us to the middle of the half-year, 
the aggregate increases give some idea of the extra amounts 
which will swell the half-year’s revenues. They are, in all 
cases, much in excess of the decreases shown last year to this 
date, as will be seen :— 


Decrease Increase 
last year. to date. 
£ £ 

Midland .~ » —<ae . . @—ae 
North Western on — 394,000 as + 596,000 
Great Western an — 325,000 = + 514,000 
Great Central Bia — 218,000 ; + 347,300 
Great Northern —188,000 i... ‘es + 216,500 
Caledonian... “ — 172,500 oo “& + 203,000 
North British ..  —181,100  ...... ~~ 187,400 
Lancs. and Yorks. ... — 83,000 + 150,600 


The “ heavy ” lines have done wonderfully well in piling 
up such huge increases. The Midland figure is equal to 
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about 15 per cent. on the total receipts of the first half of 
last year; the North-Western and Great Western to about 
84 per cent. ; and the Great Central to well over 10 per cent. 
The stocks of this line have been good favorites with the 
Stock Exchange speculator lately, and there is no doubt that 
the price of the Preferred Ordinary at 37 is much too high. 
The speculator is limited to the Preferred and Deferred 
stocks, because they are the only ones which can be carried 
over. The investor, however, might for once take a hint 
from the speculator and buy one or other of the Preference 
stocks yielding 5 per cent. or so with good prospects. The 
improvement in the position of the Great Central in the last 
few years is remarkable. 


Forrien Bonps. 

The Foreign Bond Market no longer attracts the 
investor, as it did three or four years ago. Then it competed 
with the older favorite markets by reason of the yields it 
offered. But after foreign bond prices had been raised by 
the popularity of the market, they were again lowered by the 
very cause that had brought the market into favor—namely, 
the demand for higher rates of interest. On top of that, 
however, came the outbreak of the Italian War in Tripoli, 
followed by the Balkan disturbance, with its anxieties regard- 
ing the possibility of the implication of the Powers. Foreign 
bonds, by reason of their international nature, suffered 
severely in the Continental liquidation which has occurred 
at intervals during the war; but the Powers seem really 
sincere in their efforts to bring about peace and to avoid 
friction with each other as far as possible, so that it is easily 
possible that the Foreign Bond Market has seen its lowest 
point as far as the war trouble is likely to affect it. The 
decline, however, has brought many bonds to prices at which 
they would have been snatched up eagerly by the investor 
of a year or so ago, and the yields on them are well worth 
the consideration of the investor whose personal inclinations 
favor Government securities by reason of their fixed income 
and other advantages. How the present level of the leading 
bonds compare with their prices in recent years is shown 
by the following comparison :— 


1908-1911. 1912. Present Yield. 
Highest. Lowest. Highest. Lowest. Price. £s. d. 
Argentine 4% Rail- 


way Rec. ... 023 84 89 82 854 4159 
Brazilian 4%, 1889 924 784 90 81 853 4160 
Chilian 44%, 1886... 994 85 96 91 92 4189 

Do. 5%, 1912 ... — _— 993 95 98 5 40 
Chinese 44%, 1898 102% 943 985 935 925 4173 

Do. 5%, 1912 ... — — _ —_ 92 5 89 
Greek 4% Railway 

Loan, 1902 ... 945 864 885 804 83 4176 
Japanese 4%, 1899 964 794 88 814 82 4193 
Do. 44%, 1905... 1013 88} 993 935 93 5 69 
Russian 5%, 1906 ... 1064 894 106% 100 104 4170 
Turkish Unified ... 82 95 915 764 86 4130 


The yields allow for redemption—a feature of foreign bonds 
which is frequently overlooked by investors. There are many 
bonds, for instance, bearing comparatively high rates of 
interest, which appear very cheap beside other securities of 
the same nature at lower rates. None of the Argentine 
Five per Cent. Bonds, for instance, stand more than a point 
or so above par, giving yields, apparently, of just about 5 per 
cent., whereas the Four and Four and Half per Cent. Bonds 
of Argentina yield only about 43 per cent. All the Five per 
Cent. Bonds, however, are subject to quarterly or half-yearly 
drawings at par, so that the investor who buys at 102 may 
possibly be called upon to surrender his bond for 100 within 
a few months. On the other hand, he may enjoy his 5 per 
cent. for a considerable period. The risk is there; but only 
big investors who can take enough bonds to ensure some sort 
of average should take it. In some cases, the provision of 
definite dates by which the bonds must be repaid makes 
certain issues standing below par very desirable investments. 
For instance, Japanese Four and a Half per Cent. 1905 Bonds 
have to be repaid by 1925, and, allowing for this, they yield 
nearly 54 per cent. The Four per Cent. Loan of 1899 has to 
be repaid by 1931, and is an even better lock-up. How much 
these loans are really undervalued is shown by the price of 
the Five per Cent. 1907 Loan at 995. The two Four and a 
Half per Cent. issues of 1905 are secured specially upon the 
Tobacco Monopoly, which was counted by Japan as her best 
security when the loan was raised. 
LUcELLUM, 
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THE ORBIT OF LIFE. | TOE TZMANN ‘&- 


ITS DANGERS. ITS SAFEGUARD. Nr. TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W. 


Telegrams: “OETZMANN, LONDON.” Telephone: MAYFAIR 101 
Railway Stations: Met. Railway, EUSTON SQ. Tube: WARREN ST. 


DELIVERY BY MOTOR 50 MILES RADIUS. 


£5 PREPAID ORDERS CARRIAGE 
| PAID ENGLAND OR WALES. 


Special Offer of 
A LARGE 


STOCK OF 
CARPETS 


Purchased for Cash from Messrs. 


E. HUGHES & SONS, 
TOWN CARPET MILLS, 


KIDDERMINSTER 
(Owing to the decease of Mr. Charles Hughes). 
ALSO 


Manufacturers’ Stocks 
OF 


Bedroom Suites, Cabinets, 
Sideboards, Bedsteads, 


















FUNDS 
£ 22.500 000 
INCOME 
€ 5 000000 








= = = 
DAUGHTERS 
== 


contingencies is afforded by the simple 


Complete provision for these and all other | 
| 
} 
but comprehensive policies issued by the | 





NORTH BRITISH anv | 
MERCANTILE | 


INSURANCE CO. Foca ta06. | | ES 
































| Fa ii . a Drawing-Room Furniture, 
Rah eeaumiie Dining-Room Furniture, 
Full information on application to olid Fumigated and Inlai : 
London: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C. | Oak Hall Stand. with Hall Furniture, 
Edinburgh: 64, Princes Street. De “ot, AT ONE-THIRD LESS 
Or any of the Company’s Branch Offices. wk seis - THAN USUAL COST. 
THE CHURCH ARI ; ARMY. | iteheate,sé == 


His Majesty The KING, Her Majesty The QUEEN, 
Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Centenary Year. 1913. 


ANNUAL SERVICE, St. Paul’s Cathedral, on Wednesday 1813 
evening, 7th May. at 7.30. Preacher, the Right Rev. the | 


Lord BISHOP OF LONDON. ; Treasurer—E. H. BOUSFIELD, Esq. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS, Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, W., on LONDON ORPHAN ASYLUM 
Thursday, 8th May; at 3 (Chairman, the Most Rev. the Lord 4 
ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY); and 7.30 (Chairman, WATFORD. 

H.H. the DUKE OF TECK). . ‘ : 
His Royal Highness 
All friends are earnestly asked to make a point of being | PRINCE ARTHUR OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
present on at least one of these occasions, more if possible. will preside at the 
GIFTS for announcement (by initial only if desired) at the | CENTENARY FESTIVAL 

Meetings most gratefully received by Prebendary CARLILE, in aid of the funds on May 29th, and it is hoped that all possible 

Hon. Chief Secretary, at Headquarters, 55, Bryanston Street, support will be given so Tis Royal Highness on that occasion. 

Marble Arch, London, W.; cheques being crossed ‘‘ Barclays’, 500 Boys and Girls of Professional men, merchants, farmers, master 


tradesmen, and clerks, are in the school. 


a/c Church Army,” payable to Prebendary Carlile. 7,200 Orphans have been benefited from all parts of the Empire. 








7 arti > Ry : — . Contributions for the President’s List will be gladly received. 

For particulars of CHEAP FARES from the provinces in ARTHUR P. BLATHWAYT. Chairman. 
connexion with the Meetings, please apply to Mr. Whittle, at HENRY C. ARMIGER, Secretary. 
Headquarters as above. Office : 3, Crosby Square, Bishopsgate, E.C. 





£10 10, My sh-2sth, from MARSEILLES, to NAPLES Prudential Assurance Company, 
_ SICILY, MALTA, TUNIS. ALGIERS, GIBRALTAR, Ltd. 
Cruise. TANGIER, LISBON, and SOUTHAMPTON. HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


Dr Henry S. Luxx, Lrp., 5, Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. Invested Funds exceed : : £80,000,000 
| Claims Paid - - . __ - £100,000,000 





“HEALTH IS THE VITAL PRINCIPLE OF BLISS.” | 


NERVOUS BREAKDOWNS 








AND HOW TO AVOID THEM. 2/6 net. 
LeatiOn OF THD TRUTE. By C. D. MUSGROVE, MLD. 








ARROWSMITH’S SHILLING REPRINTS include Novels by MARIE CORELLI, HUGH 
CONWAY, F. ANSTEY, G. K, CHESTERTON, J. C. SNAITH, and others. The latest additions are ‘Johnny 


Fortni ht ” by Eden Phillpotts, and “Two in a Tent—and Jane” by Mabel Barnes-Grundy. In preparation— 
“‘Pearla,” by Miss Betham-Edwards. 


Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith, Ltd. London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd. 
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HE book-lover who invests in a GUNN 
BOOKCASE secures for his treasures 


a home at once handsome, durable, and 





protective—a home that will grow as his 
books grow, yet be 


SENSIBLE Since the in- 


all the time complete, 

















Patni ti = « S$ 
IN DESIGN, vention of — =) 
— eee S 

the old stereotyped form ¥ oI 
of bookcase has become . : 
antiquated. The perfect Gg 
adaptability of the “Gunn” ———— 

system does away with 

gaping shelves and the 0 
other extreme of over- J 
flowing books. The “Gunn” 

is constructed sectionally. = — 

Start with a sufficient ~ 
number of sections to fit ~ A P 
the books you already y 
have; as your books in- 

crease, you add sections 

as required. The Book- T 


case is always complete, 
and looks a solid piece 
of furniture at every stage 


of growth 





~S 


This Illustration shows a small 
beginning with the “ Gunn” system 
in plain oak, 


S. TopSection.. ..£0 S 6 

SIMPLE IN. An im- O. 9 inch Book Section 013 6 

eee estace O. 9k inch Book Section 013 6 
eature 





of the “Gunn” Bookcase 
is its accessibility. Each 
section has an accurately 
fitting glass door, which 
slides back easily above 
the books. There is prac- 
tically no trouble in get- 


+ 


ting any book, and books 


are as easily replaced s. Fee. Doge 17 0 

when done with. There O. 94 inch Book Sec- 

is no other bookcase to tion, 13/6; 3 20 6 

be found that will so P. it} inch Book Sec- 

effectively resist the rav- tion, 14/6; 2 19 0 

ages of dust and damp. T. Base, 7/6;2 -. 015 © 
Toval £ £5 16 





P. 114 inch Book Section 014 6 
T. Base Section -0O7 6 


Total.. ..4£217 6 


The Illustration below shows an 
adaptation of the “Gunn” style in 
plain oak. 






























































The Book- 
cases shown 
here 0 
are made 
in Fine 
Fi jured == 
O: k or ' 
Bir 
The il 9 
t o 
still ————— 
1 ] — -< ra’ a 
somer 
styles P 
may h>ve 
them e 
finished 
as ———— = T 
Walant 


or M ahogany 
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- “GUNN” BOOK FREE ON APPLICATION. ; 





_., Please send me, without cost or obligation of any kind, your 
illustrated descriptive Booklet (No. 15) of the ‘'G 


unn ” Sectional 


Bookcase, together with name and address of nearest “Gunn” ® 


@ agent. * 
* NAME . 
4 + 
. i + 
o ADDRESS + 
o + 
. -_ 
o Post this coupon to-day to o 
6 W. ANGUS CO., LTD., 45, Paul St., Finsbury, London. 
eee eee eee ee ee ee 2 2 2 2 eo 2 2 a 
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E. RAY 


THE OPEN 
GOLF CHAMPION, 


writes 


58, Lower Paddock Road, 
Oxhey, Watford, 
Herts. 
July 24th, 1912° 


>] Messrs. F. & J. Smith, 


<} been a regular smoker of 


ty 14 me like it. 
-| Golf Players would smoke 


"| soothing to the Nerves, as 











5d. per oz. 





SMITH’S—_ — 


GLASGOW 
MIXTURE 


Sold in three strengths— MILD, MEDIUM & FULL 
10d. per 2 oz. 
A Testing Sample will be forwarded free om application. 


F. & J. Smith. Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Britain and 
Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow. 


Dear Sirs, 
I might say that I have 


your Glasgow Mixture for 
the last twelve years, and 
I might also say that I can- 
not find any tobacco to suit 
it. In my opinion if 


your famous Glasgow Mix- 
ture they would find it very 


I am sure! do when having 
to play strenuous Goif 
matches such as the Open 
Championship, etc. 


Yours truly E. RAY 





1/8 per 3-lb. 

















LIBRAR’Y 
LAW. 


MAGA ZINE 
AND MUSIC 


- We advise 





BOOK- 
-BINDINC 


e same methods as 
we have used for over 1500 Public 
Libraries in all parts of the world. 





TESTED FOR STRAIN AND 
UNDER ADVERSE ATMOS: 
PHERIC CONDITIONS OUR 
LEATHER SHOWS THE 
FOLLOWING SUPERIORITY 


RATIO OF STRENGTH 





MOROCCO 2 
AND CALF ‘ 





OUR LEATHER 





89 

















AT NO EXTRA COST WE TREBLE 
THE LIFE OF THE MODERN BOOK. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS L™® PoRTWAY 


LONDON ADDRESS “4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE W.C 

















HOMELESS BOYS OF LONDON. 


Provided for by the NATIONAL REFUGES FOR 
HOMELESS AND DESTITUTE CHILDREN and 


their Training Ships, 


ARETHUSA and CHICHESTER. 


Patrons—Their MAJESTIES the KING and QUEEN. 
President—The EARL of JERSEY, G.C.B. 


DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED. 


1,20 


BOYS AND GIRLS ARE NOW BEING 
SUPPORTED. 


H. BRISTOW WALLEN Joint 
HENRY G. COPELAND f Secretaries. 


London Home and Office, 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 
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Of all Booksellers, or from CHATTO & WINDUS’S LIST. 
cee AMEN CORNER LoxDON Ee. {| CHARLES DICKENS. 


WHO’ S WHO IN MUSIC. A BIOGRAPHICAL By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
RECORD OF CONTEMPORARY MUSICIANS. 
Compiled and Edited by H. SAXE WYNDHAM and 


GEOFFREY L’EPINE. Large cr. 8vo, cloth, 6s. net; 

Leather, 88, 6d. net. Ss il 
The first edition of the work contains about 1,000 biographies of ma 

the leading British, American, Continental, and Colonial f’cap. 4to. 
Musicians, including Concert and Opera Singers, Concert Agents, 


Critics, Managers, with detailed accounts of their careers. There 7s.6d.net. 
are many other features of interest and value. 


MRS. GASKELL: me, HOMES, AND 














STORIES. By Mrs. ELLIS H. CHADWICK. New and The Satirist of the atest 
Cheaper Edition, with additions and some new illustrations. By T. MARTI N WOOD. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 38 illus., 5s, net. 

This new edition has been brought up to date, and all available With Photogravure frontispiece and many illustrations. 


information regarding the author of “Cranford” has _ been —_— 
included. This is the first and only bio aed of one of the 


THE EMPIRE OF INDIA. CAMBRIDGE __.... 


By SIR BAMPFYLDE FULLER, K.C.S.L, C.I.E., Svo, cloth, 


formerly Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal. 7s.6d. net. 
Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, with 26 full-page plate illus- 
trations, and map. 7s. 6d. net. Uniform with other volumes 
in the ‘‘ ALL RED” Series on AUSTRALIA, by the Hon. B. R. 


Wise; NEW ZEALAND, by Sir Arthur P. Douglas, Bt.; 


CANADA, by 7. & Griffith ; SOUTH AFRICA, by W. Basil By CHARLES enna 
Worsfold; sand THE BRITISH WE ST INDIES. oy A. E. . Aspinall. With 12 Illustrations in Colour and 8 in Sepia by 


THE IMMOVABLE EAST. stunts oF THE a 


Mr. A. Benson, in the Saturday Review, writes -~— 








PEOPLE AND CUSTOMS OF PALESTINE. tren chazming volume, which exhibits much sympathetic 
By PHILIP J. BALDENSPERGER. With Biographical Intro- sight and perceptive humour, and has, moreover, the 
__ duction ‘by FREDERIC LEES. With 24 illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. great merit of being written in a style of real distinc tion. 





It retains and recovers some of the fine zest of youth.’ 


SYMBOLISM OF ANIMALS AND BIRDS|| — aemieeiias 
IN ENGLISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE.|| MOZART’S OPERAS. 


A Critical Study. By EDWARD J. DENT. 
By ARTHUR H. COLLINS, M.A. With 120 Illustrations. 6s. net. With Illustrations and Musical Examples. Demy 8vo, 


12s. 6d. net. 











THE CHARM OF 
Mr. Murray’s New Books. PARIS. 

Passages Selected and Edited by ALFRED H 
A BRITISH BORDERLAND. Mom, Or" Oo ths nett eiees el Oa 
Service and Sport in Equatoria. By Captain H. A. 
WILSON, With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 12s. net. 


A Brilliant First Novel 
THE BIG GAME OF CENTRAL||) JHE tw a How Write, 
AND WESTERN CHINA. Being an account of a journey 
from Shanghai to London overland across the Gobi 
Desert, By HAROLD FRANK WALLACE, F.R.G:.S., 
F.Z.S. Numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. EVERLASTI A F Gs. 
INDIA AND THE INDIANS. . 
By the Rev. E. F. ELWIN, Author of “Indian Jottings.” 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. SEARCH 


New 6s. Novels. 











By CECIL DUNCAN JONES. 
THE GREAT GOLD RUSH. “The delicacy and breadth of outlook is extraordinary 
owe Om Fs . the people are all real . . . the finish of style is admir- 
abhe. Here is not merely a new novelis but a or and 
MALAYAN MONOCHROMES 
By Sir HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. ” a writer.’ Daily News and Leader R 





OPEN SESAME. 


By B. PAUL NEUMAN. A ‘YOU nc LADY.’ 
THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 6s. 


APRIL. 6s. Ready on Wednesday next. 











ANDREW LANG. By R. 8. Rart, | THE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND THE A Study in Selectness. 
—- ; —. GILBERT | om FISHERIES. WwW. EWTE 
URRAY, J. H. MILLAR. HE BATTLESHIP AND ITS SATELLITES. 
THE ALBAN HIlls. By THOMAS | THB RUMANIAN FACTOR IN THE By HORACE Cc. N a 
SHBY. BALKAN PROBLEM. By G. F. Author of ‘ Paney Meares,’ etc. [2nd Impression. 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION IN CON- | ABBOTT. . srataistinieapenaintenaaniitiimiaantitiaias ibmamaummmaa — . 
TEMPORARY LITERATURB. By the THE LONDON UNIVERSITY Com- 
late G. K. FORTESCUE. | MISSION. UT 
AUTOLYCUS’ as Sv Jour- | British FARMING Past AND ‘THE 0 CASTE “By F. E. PENNY 6s. 
NALISM OF THE 16TH CENTURY. | PRESENT. , 
mf aa. ESDAILB. | THE L&TTERS OF MADAMB DU FAUSTULA By JOHN AYSCOUGH 6s. 
HE POSTAGE STAMP AND ITS HiIs- DEFFAND. B Mrs. BBLLOc- 
ToRY. By Bertram T. N. | LOWNDES. , : THREE WOMEN By NETTA SYRETT 6s. 
SMITH. BRITISH INTERESTS AND BRITISH 
— LE ss THE END oF A | a net IN THE NEAR EAsT. 
ATERARY ERA. By Prof. W. W. Some Errsct: PARL BD 
tO eee ee ne nee || CHATTO & WINDUS 
+ 








JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, W. 





111,St. Martin’s Lani:, London, W.C. 
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OPPOSITE THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


THACKERAY HOTEL 


Great Russell Street, Londen, 
NEAR THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


KINGSLEY HOTEL 


Hart Street, Bloomsbury Square, London. 











Passenger Lifts, Bathrooms on every Fioor. 


Leunges and Spacious Dining, }rawing, Writing, Reading, 
Billiard and Smoking Roems. 


Perfect Sanitation. Fireproof Floors. Telephones. Night Porters. 
Bedroom Attendance and Table d’Hote 
Breakfast, Single, from 5/6 to 7/6. 


Table d’Hote Dinner, 6 Courses, 3/- 


FULL TARIFF AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


Thackeray Hotel—‘‘ Thackeray, London.” 


Telegraphte Addresses { Kingsley Hotel—“ Bookcraft, London.” 















LONDON, 
WILD’S TEMPERANCE HOTELS. J. B. WILD, C.C., Man. 
Direc., 30-40, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


ABERYSTWYTH. 


ABERYSTWYTH HYDRO HOTEL. Facing Sea. Bracing air. 
Electric and Sea-water Baths. 


BELFAST. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most centrally situated. Spacious showrooms. 


—,s &F BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 


IDEAL RESIDENCE. 
Sun Lounge. Every form of Bath. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
THE CARLTON, East Cliff. First-Class Residential Establishment. 
Uninterrupted Sea Views. Facing South. Meals at separate 
tables. Night porter. Tel. 440. 


THE | QUEEN, Bath Road. Miss Tye. 
Central. Board and Residence, 35/6 to 3 guineas weekly. 


NEWLYN’S (Royal Exeter) Hotel. Close Pier; 1st-Class; moderate. 


SILVER HOw. Boarding I Eet. West Cliff Gdns. From / 80/- week. 


BRIDPORT (Near West Bay), DORSET. 
BOARD RESIDENCE. Every Comfort. 10, West St., Bridport. 























‘BRIGHTON. 
ROYAL YORK HOTEL. 


THE HOTEL METROPOLE. 


H. J. Preston. 
E. Richard, Manager. 








BUXTON. 
HADDON HALL HYDRO LTD. *Phone 4. 


DEAL. 
BEACH HOUSE HOTEL. ____ 8. R. Jefferson. 


EDINBURGH. 
ROYAL HOTEL (MacGregor’s). Scotland’s leading Hotel. 


FOLKESTONE. 
TOYNBEE HALL, 15, Langehorne Gardens. Board and Residence. 
Miss Brett and Miss Randall. 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 
SAVOY HOTEL. Most central. Eng. meat. Pop. prices Tel. 412. P. Rogers. 


GREAT YELDHAM—ESSEX. 
THE WHITE HART HOTEL. Proprietor, W. Pearl. 


J. Little. 























ILFRACOMBE. 
COLLINGWOOD PRIVATE HOTEL. 120 rooms. Facing sea. 
LEEDS. 
HOTEL METROPOLE. 2 minutes’ walk from either station. 
LIVERPOOL. 
LAURENCE’S TEMPERANCE HOTEL. Clayton Square. 





LLANELLY. 
CLEVELAND HOTEL. 


LYNTON (Devon). 
ROYAL CASTLE FAMILY HOTEL. 





Grounds 9 acres. 





MALVERN. 
HARDWICKE PRIVATE HOTEL. Prop. & Manager, J. Wilson. 


KNOTSFORD. Supr. apts. Elec. light. Prop., C. Bartter. Tel. 182. 


MATLOCK. 
ROCKSIDE HYDRO. Tennis, Bowls, &&. Nr. Golf Linke (18 boles). 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO Establishment. Estab. 1853. H. Challand. 
PENTRE. 
PENTRE HOTEL, Rhondda. Tel. No. P.O. 30. W. H. Miles. 
QUEENSTOWN. 
IMPERIAL HOTEL. Most comfortable and up-to-date. A. Paten. 


SILLOTH-ON-SOLWAY. 




















GOLF HOTEL. First-class family hotel. Gara ~ and astabling. 


*Phone 8 Silloth, W. Dyer, Proprietor an 


SLATEFORD. 


EDINBURGH HYDROPATHIC. On Craiglockhart Hill. 
Beautiful scenery, walks, and drives. Trams to City, 


SOUTHPORT. 
ROWNTREE’S CAFE, Lord 8t., Hot Luncheons, Af’noon Teas. Tel. 647. 


Se S HYDRO. Near Pier and Lord St. we Lift, 


Manager. 


























bedrooms; Turkish, elec., eto., baths. Tel. 89. Wires 
__“ Kenworthys.” Prospectus, Manageress. 
SWANSEA. 

HOTEL CAMERON. Tel. 921. Garage. Palm Court, Grill, 
and electric lift. For terms apply Manager. 
TENBY. 

BELGRAVE HOTEL, South Shore. gorntndiing Golf Links. 
. Mre. K. W. Hicke 
WHITBY. 

WEST CLIFF PRIVATE HOTEL. Mrs. T. Newbitt. 
WORCESTER, 


HARRISON’S VICTORIA HOTEL, Broad 8t., 1st-Class Temp. Tel. 212. 











THIS WEEK’S ISSUE OF THE 


Saturday Westminster 


will contain, in addition to the usual features :— 
SOME QUIET GOLF. By Horace Hutchinson. 
HOW DRAMATIC CRITICISM IS WRITTEN. 
By E. F. S. 
A Short Story, 
“EN ROUTE.” By J. H. Duos. 
THE LAYMAN AMONG THE PAINTERS.—IIL. 
By Francis Bickley. 

The Announcement of the Result of our Special Prize 
Competition for Foreign and Colonial Poets. 
Reviews of New Books by Mr. Henry James and 
Mr. Austin Dobson. 


NEW NOVELS. “* F.C.G.” CARTOONS. 
EVENTS OF THE WEEK. GALLERY NOTES, 
16 PAGES. PRICE ONE PENNY. 


“Saturday Westminster.” April 12. 
Offices: Salisbury Square, Fleet Street, E.C. 











NOTICE. 

Tue Nation is published weekly. Applications for 
copies and subscriptions should be sent to the Publisher, 
10, Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 

Terms of Subscription, Including Postage: 
Home, 26s. PER ANNUM. ForeIGNn, 30s. PER ANNUM. 
Cheques should be made payable to Tue Natio 


PuBLIsHING Co., Lrp., and crossed “National Provincial 
Bank.”’ 








Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


a FULL PAGE. 4 PAGE. 4 PAGE. 
ack Page, or Page | 

facing matter j £10 0 0 £5 00 £210 0 
Other Pages... 8 0 0 4 00 20 0 


Hotels, Hydros, and Educational : 


13 Insertions 8d. per line. 
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BEDFORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
York Place, Baker Street, London, W. 





PRINCIPAL—MISS M. J. TUKE, M.A. 





THE EASTER TERM begins on THURSDAY, APRIL 171H, 19153. 
Lectures are given in preparation for all Examinations of the 
University of London, in Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine, 
for the Teacher’s Diploma, London, the Teacher’s Certificate, 
ee e, and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

boratories are open to Students for practical work. 

There is a special course of Scientific Instruction in Hygiene, 
designed to furnish re for Women Factory and Sanitary 
Inspectors, and Teachers of Hygiene. 

The Art School (which is Sondected at South Villa, Regent's 
Park) may be attended by students who are not taking other subjects 
at the College. 

A Single Course in any subject may be attended. Regular 
Physical Instruction is given, free of cost, to students who desire it, 
by a fully qualified teacher. 

REID TRUSTEES’ SCHOLARSHIP. 

ONE SCHOLARSHIP, value £60 a year for three years, is offered 
by the Trustees on the result of the College Entrance Scholarship 
Examination. The scholar will be required to come into residence at 
the College in the October following the award. 

Further particulars on application to the Hon. 
Rem Trust, Bedford College. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (one in Arts and two in 
Science) will be offered for competition in June next, viz :— 
Reid, in Arts, value £30 a year for three years. 
Pfeiffer, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Henry Tate, in Science, value £50 a year for three years. 
Full particulars on application to the Principal. 
RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for 75 Resident Students is provided in the new 
College buildings in Regent’s Park. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 

SECONDARY TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
Head of the Department: Miss S. Melhuish, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for 
the Teaching Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

Students are admitted to the Course in October and in January. 

ONE GILCHRIST SCHOLARSHIP (value £30), ONE FREE PLACE 
(value £26 5s.), ONE SCHOLARSHIP of the value of £20, and a limited 
number of grants of £10 are offered for the Course beginning in 
October, 1913. They will be awarded to the best Candidates holding 
a degree, or its equivalent, in Arts or Science. 

Applications for Scholarships or Grants should be sent in on 
or before «the third Wednesday in June. 

For further conditions apply to the Head of t the Department. 


Secretary to the 
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CATERHAM SCHOOL, 


SURREY. 


Head Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. (Lond.). 
Second Master: Mr. J. H. STAFFORD, M.A., LL.B. (Cantab.). 
Highly qualified resident Staff including Six University Graduates. 


FREE CHURCH PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


Splendid situation on the North Downs. 

Thoroughly up-to-date equipment. 

Small classes, averaging only 10-15 boys. 

School inspected by Board of Education and Univer- 
sity of London. 


FULL PROSPECTUS on application to the Head Master. 





THE LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDCE. 


Summer Term begins April 30th. 
Affiliated Preparatory School, ss Caldicott, oa Hitchin. 


THE HINDHEAD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
EDUCATION THOROUGHLY MODERN ; physical training and 
outdoor games. Great attention is paid to healthful conditions of life. 
The boarding-house stands at an elevation of 800 ft.—For prospectus, 
address: Principal, BrackenHuRST, HinpHeaD, Hastemerg, R.S.O. 








BOOTHAM SCHOOL. 


Headmaster: ARTHUR ROWNTREE, B.A. (Certificate of Distine 
tion in the Theory, History, and Practice of Education, 
Cantab.) 


The Summer Term begins on May Ist. 


Full particulars and copies of Prospectus may be obtained 
from the Headmaster, Bootham School, York. 


Ne aarp gee 














CROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. 


House built for the purpose in healthy and beautiful situation. 
Aim of education to cultivate wide interests and intelligent habits 
of work. Special encouragement given to leisure pursuite and 
——_ reading. Hockey, Tennis, Swimming, Riding. 

Aa prepared for University. 
| domestic course for senior pupils and external students. 
bw nee To Theodora E. Clark and Miss K. M. Ellis. 


PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 
House in grounds on — of Moorland, between 600 and 700 
feet above sea level. 
Principal, Miss H. T, NEILp, M.A. (Vict.} Class. Tripos (Camb. ), 
assisted by Miss M. MENNELL (trained by Madame Osterberg). 
Prospeetus on application. 


TETTENHALL COLLEGE, 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
Headmaster : ALFRED H. ANGUS, B.8c. 


Most healthily situated, 500 feet above sea-level. 
Classical and Commercial Education on Publie School lines, 
Modern methods. 


For illustrated prospectus ap apply | tothe Headmaster or to the Secretary. 























BROMSGROVE SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE. 
Chairman of Trustees, Viscount CoBHAM. 

The Entrance Scholarship Examination will take place on June 

24th and 25th. Information and Prospectus from the Head 

Master (R. G. ‘G. Bourn, M. A.), The School House, beesus.n.snatioad 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Senate invite applications for the post of UNIVERSITY 
PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
tenable at the East London College. The salary will be £600 a year. 

Applications (twelve copies), together with copies of not more 











than three testimonials and the names of not more than three 
references, must be received not later than the first post on 
May 19th, 1913, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 


South Kensington, 8.W., 
obtained. 


from whom further particulars may be 


_ Henry A. Miers, Principal. 





UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
(Primary Branch). 

THE COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for the POST of ASSISTANT 
LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in EDUCATION for WOMEN 
STUDENTS. Duties to commence in September next. Candidates with 
special qualifications for training teachers of young children pre- 
ferred. Salary £150 to £200, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. Applications should be sent, not later than May 10th, to 
the | Registrar, teal whom further particulars may be obtained. 


MANY REJECTED MSS. 


simply need expert revision to make them available. This 
I can give, securing results that count. Such firms as a 
Putnams, ete., publish my own books, and | was ormerly 
editor for a leading magazine. Why not increase your profits 
by publication in the United States? Address: Eprtor, Box 
L, 455 Waser WEsT 119TH StRner, New Yors Crry, U. ‘8. A 


The Economist. 


(ESTABLISHED 1843.) 








Weekly Commercial Times, Bankers’ Gazette, and 
Railway Monitor. 

A POLITICAL, LITERARY, FINANCIAL AND GENERAL NEWSPAPER. 

Price 8d. By Post, 84d. ANNUAL SussoRIPTion For THe Unitep Kivepom, £2 
CoLonizs ANP ABROAD, £2 4s. 

The established authority on all Finaneial and Commercial 
subjects. In addition toa large high-class general circulation, 
the ROONOMIST is subscribed te by Banking Houses, Chambers 
of Commerce, Mercantile Firms, and Railway Insurance, and 
other Companies throughout the United Kingdom, the Colonies 
and Abroad ; and, as its eolumns from week to week show, it is 
the recognised organ for the announcements of some ef the most 
important trades in the Kingdom. 

PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY IN TIME FOR THE MORNING MAIL, 
Offices: GRANVILLE HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C., 
and of al) Booksellers and Newsagents. 





THE NATION. 

















NISBET’S BOOKS 

















‘NOW READY. 


3, 





THE LATEST AND 
MOST UP-TO-DATE 
BOOK ON THE 
TRIPOLI AND 
BALKAN WARS 


























TRIPOLI ie 
A clear, accurate, and 





engrossing account from the 
Turkish side, of the Wars in 
TRIPOLI and THRACE, by 
a correspondent who was in the 
firing line. throughout. The book 
deals with the latest developments up 
to and including the fall of Adrianople. 














UNDER THE 
CRESCENT 


By H. C. 
SEPPINGS 
WRIGHT. 


WITH SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS AND 
COLOURED DRAWINGS. 


“BE THRACE 














THE TIMES SAYS :— 
“ Delightful pictures . . . 
they are most truthful in their 
glare and glow.” 

THE SCOTSMAN SAYS :—“ The 
book ig no mere chronicle of 
incidents » « ¢ » brightly written 


narrative.” 


wis 











OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 





THE BAYREUTH LETTERS 
OF RICHARD WAGNER. 


Translated by CAROLINE V. KERR. Illustrated. 
“The book gives us a consistent picture of the origin of one 
of the most memorable creations of the nineteenth co el 
—Worle 


6s, net. 


BROKEN LINKS IN SCOTTISH 
EDUCATION. sy the Rev. JOHN SMITH, 


D.D., Hon. F.E.1L.S8. 2s. 6d. net. 


“A lucid and historical survey . . . should make a special 
appet to educationalists.” “—Gtasgow, Herald. 





WHAT LIFE MEANS TO ME. By WILFRED 
T. GRENFELL, M.D., C.M.G. 28. net. 
re: The whole book is clean, healthy, and good.’ ’—Standard. 


“TWO STANDARD SCOTTISH BOOKS. 
SCOTTISH LIFE AND POETRY. By 
LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, M.A., B.D. 128. 6d. net. 


MAITLAND OF LETHINGTON. 


RUSSELL. With Illustrations. 158. net. 


By E. 


TWO STANDARD WORKS ON ITALY. 
A HISTORY OF ITALIAN UNITY, 1814. 


1871. By BOLTON KING, M.A. In Two Volumes. With 
Maps and Plans. Demy 8yo. 24s. net. [Second Impression. 


ITALY TO-DAY. A Social and Political 
History. By BOLTON KING and THOMAS OKEY. Revised 
Edition. 688. net. . 


7 


THE CHILDREN’S HOME- 


FINDER. the Story of Annie Macpher- 
gon and Louisa Birt. By LILIAN M. BIRT. 
With Preface by the Rt. Hon. LORD STRATHCONA and 
MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 

‘Well worth reading . . . containing facts of the greatest 
interest and importance for all social resoemers.’ *—Scolsman. 


CHANGING CHINA. © as. 6a. x. 


By LORD WILLIAM CECIL. With Map and Illustrations. 
Cheap Edition. (Fifth Impression. 
*“ Among recent books none has been more deeply informed 
with inte lectual insight than Lord William Cecil’s ‘ Changing 
China.’ “—Datly Mail, April and, 1m88. 
MY LIFE AMONG THE BLUE-JACKETS. 
By AGNES WESTON. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
{Over 23,000 copies sold. 
“It is bound to become a standard work in every home and 
institution.’ '—W estminster Gazette. 





SOME QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. By the 
Ve Rev. HENRY WACE, D.D. (Dean of Canterbury). 
Wit Portrait. Demy 8yo. 6s. net. 

ARRESTED FUGITIVES. 
RUSSELL. With Portrait. . Os. net. 


CONCERNING BOOKS AND BOOKMEN. 
By IAN MACLAREN. With Portrait. 1s. net. 
(Second Impression. 





By Sir EDWARD 





CHRISTIAN ETHICS & SOCIAL PROGRESS. 
By the Rev. J. WILSON HARPER, D.D. 6s. net. 





‘The Author’s best and most characteristic 
work.”—Everyman. 


A.C. BENSON’S 


NEW BOOK. 
ALONG THE ROAD. 


4th Thousand. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Pall Mall Gazette | The Observer says :—“ The 
says: “ We prefer this book | best work he has given us 
of his to any that Mr. Ben- | for some time,” 

son has recently given us.” 





Ready Shortly. 


WITH THE 
BRITISH RED GROSS 
IN TURKEY. 


By A. DUNCAN-JOHNSTONE. 


With Illustrations and Photographs by F, LYON. 
Price 5s. net. 
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